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n  All  Souls  Day,  1970,  the  bells  of  Gasson  tolled 
solemnly  for  Cardinal  Cushing  and,  by  the  next  after- 
noon, black  bunting  hung  on  the  facades  of  University 
buildings.  For  a  few  days  the  campus  wore  an  air  of 
that  old-time  religion  which  so  many  fear  has  been 
changed  or  diluted  beyond  recognition. 

Looking  for  signs  of  the  Roman  Catholicism  they 
remember  or  associate  with  the  campus,  people  who 
are  at  a  distance  from  BC  in  time  or  geography  — 
parents,  alumni,  even  Jesuits  who  have  been  away  for 
a  time —  register  shock  and  dismay.  They  say  in 
effect,  "What  ever  happened  to  God?" 

What  is  said  about  religion  at  BC,  cautions  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  acting  chairman  of  Theology, 
must  be  considered  in  the  larger  matrix  of  the  church. 
Throughout  the  country  weekday  Mass  attendance 
is  down.  Weekly  confessions  have  dwindled.  Gone  is 
the  Sunday  morning  traffic  jam,  long  the  most  visible 
sign  of  American  Catholicism,  now  that  the  Sabbath 
obligation  can  be  satisfied  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  campus  mirrors  the  larger  world.    Campus 
religious  life  once  centered  around  St.  Mary's  Chapel. 
There  were  said  the  daily  Masses  which  students 
were  supposed  to  attend  once  or  twice  a  week  and, 
in  an  earlier  era,  more  often.  There  the  hours  for  con- 
fession were  posted  and  confessors  made  them- 
selves available. 

Three  Masses  are  still  offered  daily  at  St.  Mary's 
and  they  have  their  congregation,  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  visitor  will  notice  considerable  crowds  of  un- 
dergraduates coming  and  going,  even  on  a  non- 
obligatory  holy  day  like  All  Souls. 

What  the  casual  visitor  can  hardly  be  aware  of  is 


by  Marylou  Buckley  and  John  Lore 


the  fact  that  a  number  of  liturgies  and  manifold  style 
of  liturgy  are  celebrated  at  BC  day  by  day,  with  no 
Brownie  points  for  attendance  and  no  demerits  for 
no-show  either.   Morning  and  midday  Masses  are  o 
fered  in  Cushing  Chapel,  two  during  lunch  hour  in 
Campion.    There  are  morning,  noon  and  eveninc 
Masses  at  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  in  Gonzaga  Hall.  An 
whoever  heard  of  about  50  people  "dropping  in"  c< 
sistently  to  an  1 1  P.M.  weekday  Mass? 
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ar  and  away  the  most  popular  liturgy  is  Saturda 
midnight  Mass  at  St.  Joseph's,  an  exuberant  celebrz 
tion  with  wall-to-wall  students.  They  really  sing  out 
and  come  in  anticipation  of  a  stimulating  homily.  Tr 
term,  to  maintain  the  interest  of  previous  years, 
Fathers  O'Malley,  Gill,  Appleyard  and  Van  Beeck  an 
speaking  in  turn  on  different  aspects  of  the  Apostoli 
Creed.  The  four  Jesuits  will  rotate  as  celebrants  an 
homilists  for  this  Mass  throughout  the  year,  hoping 
to  create  a  continuity  for  this  particular  congregatio 
Different  kinds  of  people  attend  different  styles  ol 
liturgy.  There  are  students  as  well  as  faculty  and 
staff  who  prefer  the  traditional  atmosphere  of  St. 
Mary's  during  the  week  and  St.  Ignatius  on  Sunday. 
Presumably  many  commuting  students  find  no  faul 
with  their  home  parishes.  The  Saturday  midnight 
group  seems  to  require  the  fellow  feeling  of  being  ir 
a  crowd.  A  goodly,  if  smaller  number  attends  a  late 
Sunday  afternoon  Mass  at  St.  Joseph's,  which  is  eel 
brated  by  another  team  of  Jesuits.  Father  O'Malley 
suspects  that  these  students  have  a  need  for  privac; 
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jpace  between  themselves  and  their  fellow  wor- 
ipers. 

o  one  in  the  chaplaincy  —  eight  to  12  men,  some 
lem  formally  designated  as  chaplains  while  others 
enthusiastic  volunteers  —  wants  to  count  heads 
onsiders  Mass  attendance  a  valid  yardstick  of 
ient  piety.  They  are  concerned,  rather,  with  keep- 
open  as  many  personal  options,  liturgically  speak- 
as  the  community  appears  to  find  significant, 
ot  all  chaplains  consider  this  multiplicity  of  choice 
jnmixed  blessing,  however.  Rev.  Frans  Josef  Van 
>ck,  S.J.,  worries  what  support  structures,  if  any, 
student  will  find  when  he  graduates.  "No  matter 
i  true  to  his  life  the  midnight  Mass  is  now,  I  am 
lid  we  are  not  really  solving  problems  of  reintegrat- 
the  student  into  the  community  .  .  .  and  the 
sent  graduate  is  a  great  deal  less  apt  to  go  along 
jkly  just  as  a  'good  citizen'  in  his  local  parish." 
ers,  however,  would  maintain  that  the  whole  Amer- 
i  church  is  groping  to  develop  optional  styles  of 
imunity  worship  and  that  the  BC  graduate  can 
haps  be  a  useful  force  in  this  regard. 


I  ow  do  students  feel  about  God  and  church?  It 
3t  be  said  that  many  no  longer  see  the  church  as  a 
licle  for  personal  salvation,  but  rather  as  a  home 
:e  for  social  action  and  conscience.  "I  guess  I'm 
king  for  Him  in  people,"  says  one  senior  in  the 
100I  of  Nursing.  She  would  appear  to  be  typical 
he  thoughtful  undergraduate. 

/lany  students  are  setting  their  own  norms  of  Chris- 
tity  and  these,  while  perhaps  only  vaguely  related 


to  traditional  church  practice,  are  often  more  rigorous 
than  previous  norms. 

Another  senior  says  frankly,  "I  think  that  the  drive 
behind  most  of  the  kids  on  this  campus  is  'God's  up 
there,  but  I'm  not  really  striving  for  heaven  or  any- 
thing.'  They're  trying  to  do  Christ's  job  more  than 
God's  job.  I  think  that  it  is  more  of  a  conscious  effort 
to  strive  for  meaning  —  not  doing  something  because 
they  should  do  it,  but  because  they  want  to  and  it's 
good."  This  young  man  indicates  the  student  ten- 
dency to  accept  and  identify  with  the  personal  and 
historic  Christ  with  little  or  no  use  for  an  abstract  con- 
cept of  "God,"  the  "kindly  old  Jewish  gentleman  in 
a  long  nightgown,"  as  the  late  George  Jean  Nathan 
described  his  childhood  picture  of  God. 
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he  whole  student  emphasis  is  on  the  personal. 
Students  see  PULSE,  the  Sodality,  other  on  and  off- 
campus  people-to-people  programs,  and  such  not 
ungenerous  gestures  as  giving  up  dinner  one  night 
a  week  for  the  Black  Panther  breakfast  program,  as 
proof  of  a  campus  commitment  to  Christian  social 
involvement.  Adult  observers,  however,  note  that  such 
social  commitment  is  by  no  means  universal  in  the 
student  body  and  that,  while  many  are  involved  in  a 
given  project  or  movement  from  time  to  time,  partic- 
ipation is  not  necessarily  sustained. 

Nor  can  anyone  project  how  far  beyond  Commence- 
ment Day  this  active  altruism  will  be  sustained.   In 
all  fairness,  it  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  present-day 
parish  structures  and  ordinary  adult  life  will  offer  the 
former  student  opportunities  such  as  he  has  known 
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on  campus  for  social  involvement.  Therein  may  lie 
some  of  the  students'  apprehension  of  the  church's 
remoteness.  One  student  says:  "I  think  that  if  the 
church  is  really  a  true  representation,  working  with 
people  to  help  them  to  meet  their  own  needs,  then  yes, 
I  really  see  the  church  as  a  viable  force  in  social 
change.  But  I  sometimes  doubt  that  it  is  moving  fast 
enough  for  what  is  really  important.  I  don't  think  that 
the  church  as  an  institution  is  moving  as  fast  as  the 
people  within  the  church." 

Some  students  discount  Jesuit  influence  on  student 
life  while  a  non-Catholic  senior  expresses  an  optimis- 
tic view  of  the  Jesuits  in  fostering  religious  life.  "Not 
being  a  Catholic,  but  just  having  an  acquaintance 
with  the  religion  from  being  around  here  so  much, 


". . .  knowledge  that  is  meant  to 
be  loved." 


I  really  think,  especially  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
younger  priests,  that  they  are  making  a  conscious 
effort  to  take  the  theology  and  integrate  it  into  a  more 
philosophical  type  thing,  take  it  away  from  just  the 
basic  course  structure  that  you  have  to  fulfill.  I  don't 
think  I'm  qualified  to  judge  the  role  of  a  Jesuit  on  this 
campus,  but  I  find  them  to  be  extremely  charming 
people,  very  intense  people,  and  they  really  instilled 
in  me,  throught  the  philosophy  end  of  it,  a  real  feeling 
for  things  which  I  wouldn't  have  had  before." 


T, 


his  student  leads  into  other  important  questions. 
Given  the  fact  that  theology  requirements  are  no 
longer  as  many  or  as  stringent  as  they  were  in  the 
past,  what  is  the  relationship  of  the  theology  curric- 
ulum to  religious  life  on  campus?  Has  theology  be- 
come just  another  of  the  humanities? 

Father  O'Malley  thinks  this  is  too  simple  an  ap- 
proach to  a  very  complex  situation.  Twenty  or  25  years 
ago,  Catholic  theology  was  a  unified  body  of  infor- 
mation and  was  identically  taught  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy  or  the  United  States.  There  might  be  fine  points 
of  disagreement  among  theologians,  but  any  theo- 
logian in  the  Western  world  —  especially  if  fluent 
in  Latin  and  addressing  students  who  understood 
Latin  —  could  substitute  for  any  other. 

"What  has  happened  since  then  is  that  an  enormous 
pluralism  has  come  in,  so  that  even  among  the  North- 
ern European  theologians  —  Metz,  Rahner,  Schille- 
beeckx  —  there  are  radically  different  points  of  view. 
When  you  move  over  to  America  the  change  is  even 
more  striking  ...  To  put  this  into  perspective,  what 
was  possible  and  even  expected  20  years  ago  is 
impossible  now.  You  have  to  consider  the  pluralism." 


Father  O'Malley  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
BC's  Department  of  Theology  is  probably  the  most 
pluralistic  in  representation  in  the  neighborhood, 
neighborhood  which  boasts  some  pretty  outstandi 
schools  of  theology  and  divinity. 

As  for  the  relationship  between  the  life  of  piety  an 
the  theology  curriculum,  "this  is  a  tough  one  becai. 
theology  keeps  trumpeting  the  fact  that  it  is  an  intel- 
lectual discipline.    Even  though  certain  theology 
courses  presuppose  a  commitment  to  faith  —  which 
may  be  difficult  to  explain  —  they  nowhere  try  to  co 
pel  that  assent ...  In  still  other  courses,  theology  is 
taught  as  a  much  more  scientific  thing,  and  can  be 
compared  intellectually  with  any  other  course  even 
without  the  limitation  of  the  commitment  of  faith 
operating  at  its  interior .  .  .  There  is  really  no  clear 
relationship  which  you  can  state  in  a  predictable  wa 
between  the  individual  life  of  piety  and  theology 
courses.  The  hope  is  that,  since  one  is  becoming  m 
sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  in  other  areas,  on 
should  also  reach  a  level  of  sophistication  in  the  life 
of  faith. 

"What  we  learn  should  affect  the  way  we  live  —  b 
this  is  true  of  every  discipline,  not  perhaps  in  com- 
puter programming,  but  surely  in  literature,  in  poetr 
for  example.  There  is  a  much  greater  relationship 
between  theology  and  the  world  that  needs  to  be 
changed  than  there  is  between  many  another  aca- 
demic discipline  and  the  world. 

"What  theology  is  always  talking  about  is  knowl- 
edge that  is  meant  to  be  loved,  not  knowledge  that  i 
perfectly  abstract  and  cold." 


F, 


ather  Van  Beeck,  a  Dutch  Jesuit  who  teaches  a 
popular  course  in  Christology,  remarks  on  theoloc 
change  of  status  in  the  academic  world.  Ten  years 
ago  and  less,  theology  was  strictly  a  function  of  Cat 
olic  or  sectarian  education.  Today  it  is  a  function  o 
a  liberal  education.  In  part,  this  may  be  because 
world  has  begun  to  glimpse  feet  of  clay  under  the 
glittering  skirts  of  technology —  but  it  is  also  the  fn 
of  a  fresh  understanding  among  academic  theologic 
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jss  questions  pertaining  to  religious  faith  and 
;r  are  educationally  related  to  other  subjects,  and 
ss  they  act  catalytically  on  student  awareness 
;cular  reality,  the  theologians  would  be  left  speak- 
jnly  to  one  another.  It  will  never  again  be  pos- 
i,  van  Beeck  thinks,  to  teach  theology  just  by 
ienting  mini-versions  of  the  classical  theological 
tises. 

'hat  religious  education  also  can  no  longer  do,  as 
ice  attempted,  is  to  program  people  to  be  "good 
lolics."  For  one  thing,  Father  van  Beeck  says, 
are  getting  back  to  a  theology  —  one  which  was 
>gnized  at  Trent —  in  which  no  one  is  assured  of 
jwn  salvation.  Furthermore,  the  very  idea  of  a 
id  Catholic',  as  we  have  been  given  to  understand 
term,  would  have  been  repugnant  to  St.  Augustine, 
only  know  that  someone  is  good  by  looking  back- 
d,  not  forward.  It's  a  hindsight  notion." 


out  Lent),  are  no  longer  particularly  significant  ways  to 
earn  personal  salvation,  how  much  less  armored 
against  the  shocks  and  upheaval  of  the  Christian  pil- 
grimage are  the  young? 

What  the  compulsive  need  to  make  sense  of  every- 
thing can  lead  to  is  what  van  Beeck  calls  "head  trip- 
ping," which  can  be  a  serious  breakdown  in  the  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  integrate  intellectual  understanding 
with  the  hard  facts  of  his  daily  life.   As  va    Beeck 
says,  "the  mind  can  fly,  but  the  heart  must  go  on  foot." 
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hat  makes  the  young  American  Catholic's 
situation  more  difficult,  certainly  more  so  than  that  of 
his  European  counterpart,  is  that  he  has  also  rather 
recently  lost  his  grandparents'  identity  with  a  specific 
cultural,  social  and  ethnic  identity.  For  well  over  a 
century,  the  Catholic  church  in  America  took  as  one  of 
its  primary  responsibilities  the  protection  and  easing 
of  the  immigrant's  painful  progress  toward  becom- 
ing an  American.  This  having  been  accomplished 
almost  a  generation  ago  —  although  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  ourselves  as  immigrants  has  hung  on  —  the 
young  are  stripped  of  that  refuge  of  pride  and  heritage 
which  sustained  the  physically  uprooted  in  the  midst 
of  adversity.  The  young  American  Catholic  is  perhaps 
even  more  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  than  his 
ancestors,  since  it  is  up  to  him  to  determine  the  future 
stance  of  '\merican  Catholicism.  This  may  be  one 
reason  why  he  swings  on  the  trapeze  of  "relevance." 


"The  mind  can  fly,  but  the  heart 
must  go  on  foot." 


hat  today's  insistence  on  a  free  and  adult  ap- 
ach  to  questions  of  faith  and  theology  does  not 
however,  is  to  help  people  to  acquire  identity,  a 
al  and  cultural  identity  in  which  they  were,  a  gen- 
ion  ago,  secure.  Karl  Rahner  says  in  The  Christian 
imitment,  that  "We  Christians  have  grown  poorer. 
it  we  have  lost  is,  of  course,  merely  the  illusion 
because  we  were  the  people  who  listened  with 
1  to  the  Word  of  God,  we  therefore  had  a  complete 
pe  for  the  world's  problems  in  our  pockets,  and 
only  difficulty  was  to  be  accurate  and  faithful  in 
ing  it  into  practice."  What  this  leading  German 
nit  theologian  calls  the  Christian  diaspora  — 
jpora  in  the  sense  of  the  scattering  from  the  center 
vere  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
in  the  first  century  A.D.  —  is  a  cold  and  scary 
;e  to  be.  If  adults  are  confused  and  dislocated  by 
ig  told  that  many  of  the  old  devotions  and  forms 
:ommunity  worship,  (making  the  Mission,  First 
lays,  attending  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  through- 


Father  van  Beeck,  who  as  a  European  is  free  of  this 
particular  hang-up,  believes  that  theology  must  seek 
ways  to  regain  the  power  to  help  people  acquire  iden- 
tity, the  framework  in  which  the  adult  Christian  can 
work  out  his  relationship  to  God  and  man.  While  there 
can  be  no  going  back  to  the  illusion  of  which  Rahner 
writes,  neither  must  there  be  a  giving  in  to  a  "tran- 
sient demand  for  immediate  relevance."  The  quality 
or  virtue  most  imperative  for  Christian  survival  today 
is  that  of  patience,  the  willingness  and  capacity  to 
be,  in  Simone  Weil's  phrase,  "waiting  for  God." 
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atience  is  not  commonly  a  quality  of  the  young, 
yet  in  the  very  willingness  of  this  generation  of  un- 
dergraduates to  seek  meaningfulness  in  their  fellow 
men,  perhaps  there  is  an  expression  of  a  waiting  for 
God.  Perhaps,  again  in  a  phrase  of  Father  van  Beeck's, 
the  valid  symbol  of  the  Christian  church  today  is 
"not  the  cathedral  —  but  the  mustard  seed." 
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Richard  James  Gushing  "17 

Well,  he's  gone  now.  His  Elegance, 
as  an  old  Irish  lady  greeted  him  on 
the  day  we  heard  that  at  last  he  was 
"going  to  get  his  hat."  No  one,  hearing 
Cardinal  Wright's  reticent  description 
of  his  last  afflictions,  would  have 
kept  him  a  moment  longer.  He  thought 
himself  blessed  to  have  been  able  to 
attend  the  installation  of  his  successor, 
but  it  was  almost  agony  for  every- 
one else  to  watch  his  supreme  effort, 
to  hear  the  ghost  of  that  voice  which 
once  sounded  like  a  locomotive  going 
through  a  long  tunnel. 

We  have  the  stories,  of  course. 
Hundreds  of  them.  His  own  and  the 
ones  people  tell.  He  was,  for  instance, 
perfectly  capable  of  telling  a  bewild- 
ered but  enchanted  Jewish  audience 
about  the  first  time  he  served  Mass 
as  a  BC  freshman.  The  distraught 
Jesuit  rounded  on  him  to  say,  "Young 
man,  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  believe 
you  have  ever  served  Mass  before, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  you 
have  ever  attended  one!" 

At  a  grand  affair  when  he  was  to 
speak  after  a  series  of  brilliant  and 
erudite  churchmen  of  various  faiths, 
he  began,  "And  what  did  I  do  today? 
I  spent  the  whole  day  giving  away 
fish."  Could  anyone  invest  the  word 
fish  with  so  much  irony,  self-depre- 
cation and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pride? 
We  laughed.  He  meant  us  to.  But 
he  was  telling  us  something  important 
about  what  he  believed  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  spiritual  descendant 


of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  Like,  peo- 
ple are  hungry.  Feed  them. 

Make  no  mistake.  Behind  the  funny 
hats  and  the  jigging  down  at  Blin- 
strubs,  the  perorations  that  until  re- 
cently went  on  and  on  and  on  and  on 
some  more,  here  was  a  man  who  knew 
precisely  who  and  what  he  was, 
whether  defending  his  "valiant  Jac- 
queline" —  or  the  rank  and  file  of  Bos- 
ton  policemen.    God  who  works 
through  history,  when  you  think  of  it, 
worked  mightily  through  Richard  Cush- 
ing  to  expunge  human  misery,  prej- 
udice and  dissension. 

Elegant  he  was  not  very.  He  used 
to  wind  that  watered  silk  cape  around 
his  arm  as  if  it  were  a  dishrag.  Never- 
theless, perhaps  that  little  old  lady 
hit  it  right  on  the  head. 

—  Marylou  Buckley 


Solution  in  Development 

Why  would  a  successful  banker 
want  to  come  to  BC?  There's  one  here 
now,  down  in  Roberts  Center  in  be- 
tween the  practice  place  for  the  bas- 
ketball team  (thump,  thump)  and  the 
band  (oompah,  oompah).  James  A. 
Hayden,  Jr.,  the  new  Director  of  De- 
velopment, came  because  it  was  a 
chance  to  "do  something  worthwhile, 
to  contribute  all  of  my  energies  and 
abilities  to  something   I  feel  is  ex- 
tremely and  increasingly  important." 

Hayden  comes  to  BC  from  Heuristic 
Concepts  Inc.  of  New  Jersey,  a  com- 
puter software  development  firm  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board.  Pre- 
vious to  that  he  was  president  of  the 
Birmingham  Bloomfield  Bank  in  Mich- 
igan, a  large  commercial  bank  that 
increased  earnings  by  47%,  capital  by 
82%,  and  deposits  by  20%  during  his 
tenure.    Before  that  he  was  a  vice 
president  of  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  and  financial  sales  manager  for 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  where 
he  began  in  1957  as  a  student  sales- 
man.   He  has  published  a  number  of 
articles  about  modern  management 
techniques  in  a  variety  of  financial 
journals. 

Hayden  feels  that  communications 
is  the  major  problem  in  fund  raising 
at  BC.   If  effective  and  free-flowing 
channels  of  communication  are  estab- 
lished   within    the    student/faculty/ad- 
ministration/alumni/friend complex, 
a  basic  philosophy  can  be  presented 
to  the  outside  world.  This  philosophy 
(Hayden  means  it  generically,  as  a 


former  philosophy  student)  must  t 
consistent  in  working  with  industry 
and  foundations  as  well  as  workinc 
with  sources  closer  to  BC. 

Right  now  Hayden  and  the  Office 
Development  are  putting  the  final 
touches  on  an  Annual  Fund  plan,  wil 
a  major  emphasis  on  unrestricted 
gifts,  that  is,  gifts  for  current  use  tha 
are  not  assigned  to  —  say  —  a  spe- 
cific scholarship  or  department.  In 
tandem  with  this  the  office  is  develo 
ing  a  capital  gift  program  with  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  BC  endow 
ment  —  that  fund  set  aside  for  inves 
ment,  the  income  from  which  is  usee 
to  run  and  enlarge  the  University. 

On  the  current  situation  in  Develo 
ment  Hayden  says,  "It's  a  matter  of 
studying  our  strengths  with  the  prop 
analytical  and  evaluative  methods. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  the  resource: 
here,  but  the  students,  faculty,  ad- 
ministration, and  alumni  aren't  co 
ordinated  to  the  extent  necessary  in 
this  rapidly  changing  society."  In  a 
very  broad  sense,  he  said,  the  unive 
sity  is  like  the  football  team  at  half- 
time  against  Army.  All  of  the  ingred 
ients  were  there,  but  they  just  werer 
clicking. 

Does  anybody  out  there  know  of  i 
selective  sound  filter  that  would  drc 
out  the  thump-thump  on  one  side  ar 
the  oompah-oompah  on  the  othei 
and  still  let  the  voices  through? 


Tuition:  Up,  Up,  and  Awa 

On  December  5  the  more  or  less 
inevitable  will  happen.  BC  will  raise 
its  tuition.  Rev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S 
will  present  a  fiscal  71-72  budget  to 
the  Board  of  Directors.  It  will  includ 
a  tuition  hike  in  the  vicinity  of  $260. 

The  University  Budget  Committee 
made  up  of  administrators,  faculty 
and  students,  will  request  a  total  bu> 
get,  in  its  preliminary  form,  of  $35,7$ 
731,  a  5.4%  increase  over  fiscal  70-' 

The  tuition  hike  will  be  proposed 
to  offset  a  projected  $1 .1  million  net 
deficit.  It  will  also  provide  the  surpl 
that  the  Directors  have  required  for 
the  upcoming  year. 

The  University's  troubled  financia 
situation  is  widely  known.  An  opera 
ing  deficit  of  over  $3  million  in  69-7C 
and  a  projected  deficit  of  $830,000 
for  70-71  have  forced  it  to  borrow  or 
short  term.  The  debt  services  for  thi 
loans  cost  the  University  over  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  Director; 
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i  required  a  surplus  to  begin  pay- 
hem  off. 

ich  $100  increase  in  tuition  brings 
ihly  $600,000  in  revenue.  A  min- 
$200  increase  would  offset  the 
acted  deficit  but  provide  too  small 
rplus  to  reduce  significantly  the 
t  term  debt.  Also,  it  would  not 
ide  funds  to  retire  any  of  BC's 

term  capital  indebtedness,  which 
irrently  $13.5  million, 
here  will  the  5.4%  total  increase 

The  material  and  supplies  budget 
:ains  a  5%  increase  needed  to 
itain  supplies  at  the  same  level 
lis  year  in  the  face  of  inflationary 
;sures.  The  University  is  also  plan- 
)  an  increase  for  unionized  ser- 
i  personnel,  whose  contract  ex- 
s  next  spring.  Secretarial  person- 
will  receive  a  similar  increase  to 
ipete  with  the  outside  market, 
he  faculty  will  receive  the  smallest 
ement.  In  70-71 ,  faculty  salaries 
eased  an  average  5.4%,  with  the 
ior  faculty  receiving  a  larger  share 
t  the  junior  members. 
,  major  effort  at  cutting  costs  for 
h  the  70-71  and  71-72  budgets  was 
je  by  the  University  Budget  Corn- 
tee.  They  were  at  first  hampered 
i  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  financial 
lation  because  of  antiquated  book- 
ing methods,  a  situation  that  is 
iroving  with  the  use  of  computer- 
d  cost  accounting.  They  held  the 
iply  budget  for  this  year  to  no  gain, 
I  cut  some  thirty  administrative 
rical  positions.  Several  more  dele- 
is  are  expected,  although  at  this 
e  the  specific  areas  have  not  been 
ealed. 

students  questioned  about  the  hike 
icted  in  different  ways.  "There's 
hing  you  can  do  about  it,"  one 
)h  remarked.  "Unless  they  get  more 
ney,  the  place  will  be  owned  by 
creditors."  Another  noted  that  a 
ike  would  be  pointless.  "We're 
king   about  finances,"    he  said, 
ither  than  our  grievances  with  the 


University."  Not  everyone  agreed. 
"The  campus  would  go  nuts,"  was  one 

opinion,  another  was  that  "it's  no 

bargain,"  and  a  third  stated  that  "qual- 
ity-wise, we're  going  out  of  our  range. 
For  $1500  you  get  a  poor  education. 
For  $2000  you  get  a  good  one.  For 
$2500  you  get  an  excellent  one.  We're 
not  getting  an  excellent  one.    We 
shouldn't  pay  $2500." 

Rev.  F.X.  Shea,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  said  recently  of  the  Uni- 
versity's cost  cutting,  "If  the  budget 
committee  were  to  cut  back  any  fur- 
ther, we  would  be  substantially  lower- 
ing the  quality  of  education."  Further- 
more, he  feels  that  the  budget  com- 
mittee is  not  empowered  to  make  such 
academic  decisions,  and  that  addi- 
tional cuts  can  only  be  made  in  light 
of  extensive  academic  financial  plan- 
ning. 

Fr.  Joyce  has  stated  in  discussing 
tuition  on  numerous  occasions  that 
BC  is  not  trying  to  be  a  cut-rate  col- 
lege, and  that  the  University  must  be 
directed  toward  academic  excellence. 

One  primary  factor  in  keeping  the 
tuition  increase  down  is  the  plan  to 
admit  a  freshman  class  next  year  of 
2000,  the  same  as  this  year,  but  sub- 
stantially above  previous  years.    The 
administration  is  presently  involved  in 
negotiating  for  housing  for  an  addi- 
tional 500  students,  and  should  have 
the  results  before  the  presentation 
on  December  5. 

A  detailed  financial  report  will  be 
available  shortly. 


D-R-l-N-A-N 

Throughout  the  night  they  came  in, 
the  returns  from  Wisconsin  and  Texas, 
from  Hawaii  and  Alaska  —  but  not 


from  the  3rd  Congressional  district 
of  Massachusetts.  It  grew  very  late 
and  the  rock  band  went  home  and 
anybody  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his 
hand  was  stopped  again  and  again: 
what  returns  are  those? 

On  November  3rd  the  National  Guard 
Armory  in  Newton  looked  like  any 
other  armory.  There  was  a  conspic- 
uous sign  near  the  stage  in  the  gym  — 
"Do  not  play  ball  with  boots  on."  There 
were  very  bright   letters  over  the 
stage  which  spelled  D-R-l-N-A-N. 
There  were  also  a  lot  of  people,  pretty 
much  young  and  happy  people  wor- 
ried about  the  western  part  of  the 
district.  The  western  part  of  the 
district  was  expected  to  go  strongly 
for  Drinan's  opponents,  Republican 
John  McGlennon  and  Democrat  Philip 
Philbin,  who  was  running  on  a  sticker 
campaign. 

The  young  people  clowned  like  all 
young  people  who  are  not  experienced 
campaigners  with  frozen  smiles  clown: 
Where  are  the  returns  from  Waltham? 
Why,  they're  probably  still  in  Waltham, 
my  dear.  It  grew  later.  At  five  A.M., 
with  seventy  percent  of  the  precincts 
counted,  Drinan  led  by  seven  thousand 
votes.  He  had  led  by  nine  thousand 
four  hours  earlier.  The  young  people 
watched  the  western  precincts  more 
closely.  Drinan  lost  a  town  by  14  votes, 
lost  another  by  20.  By  six  A.M.  he 
led  by  six  thousand.  By  six  A.M.  most 
of  the  people  had  gone  home.  There 
was  only  a  small  group  of  not  very 
politically  orientated  people  left  in 
the  gym  —  the  same  number  and 
type  of  people  that  had  begun  the 
campaign  eight  months  before  —  and 
they  were  confused.  Father  Drinan 
said  to  them,  "The  best  thing  you  can 
do  for  peace  now  is  to  go  home  and 
get  some  rest." 

At  10  A.M.  Father  Robert  Drinan, 
Dean  of  BC's  Law  School,  became  the 
first  Catholic  priest  elected  to  Con- 
gress. 


II  Looks  At  I 

Everyone  has  done  the  same  double- 
take,  but  it  is  the  centenary  of  Vatican 
I  which  will  be  observed  on  Decem- 
ber 4  when  20  eminent  scholars  in 
theology,  history  and  sociology  come 
together  at  BC.  The  three-day  Cen- 
tennial Conference  on  Vatican  I  is 
sponsored  by  Boston  College,  Weston 
College,  and  the  Boston  Theological 
Institute.  The  participants  represent 
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more  than  a  dozen  institutions  and 
several  points  of  view,  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant and  Jewish.    Krister  Stendahl, 
Dean  of  Harvard  Divinity  School,  is 
Conference  chairman. 

Other  than  a  meeting  held  in  Rome 
earlier  this  year,  this  is  the  only  oc- 
casion when  the  great  19th  century 
church  council  will  be  examined  by 
scholars  in  the  light  of  Vatican  II,  its 
hopes  and  disappointments. 


How  Much  for  Gasson? 

Far-sighted  planners  at  BC  have 
realized  for  some  time  that  the  Univer- 
sity must  find  important  sources  of 
revenue  other  than  tuition.    Open- 
ended  tuition  increases  can  not  be 
any  long-term  answer  to  university 
financial  planning,  the  BC  administra- 
tion agrees,  and  the  skyrocketing  tui- 
tion costs  at  Princeton,  Harvard,  Holy 
Cross  and  other  private  universities 
suggest  that  the  market  limit  may  be 
close  at  hand. 

One  new  source  of  income  now 
being  tapped  at  BC  is  the  rental  of 
University  facilities  —  stadium,  build- 
ings, rooms,  dormitories  and  equip- 
ment —  to  groups  from  both  on  and 
off  the  campus.  The  department  re- 
sponsible for  making  BC's  facilities 
profitable  is  the  Bureau  of  Conferences 
formed  in  September  and  headed  by 
Ron  Guerriero. 

Among  the  events  already  booked 
by  Guerriero  are:  a  World  Cup  Ten- 
nis Match  in  March;  a  major  Antique 
Show  in  April;  and  a  7000  member 
CCD  convention  in  August. 

In  addition  the  Bureau  will  be  solicit- 
ing business  from  convention  groups 
throughout  the  East  for  everything 
from  a  dozen-man  management  con- 
ference to  other  meetings  as  large 
or  larger  than  the  CCD. 

To  both  on  and  off  campus  meeting 
groups  the  Bureau  offers  these  ser- 
vices  in    addition   to   meeting    room 
space:  complete  dining  facilities  from 
coffee  and  pastry  to  a  full  banquet; 
audio-visual  equipment;  photography; 
printing  and  duplicating;  publicity 
and  press  arrangements;  guest 
speakers;   and   the  convenience  of 
location  near  a  major  city,  combined 
with  the  relative  serenity  of  a  suburban 
campus. 

"The  whole  idea,"  says  Guerriero, 
"is  to  start  thinking  of  many  parts  of 
the  campus  as  potential  profit  sources. 


Obviously  we  can't  let  our  convention 
business  interfere  with  education, 
but  there's  a  lot  of  money  that's  not 
being  made  when  those  rooms  and 
buildings  are  empty." 

Of  course,  everything  at  BC  is  not 
for  rent  and  the  Bureau  has  not  yet  set 
a  price  for  the  rental  of  Gasson  Tower. 


Kelley  Gets  The 
Last  Word 

For  a  while  the  hottest  issue  in  the 
Massachusetts    gubernatorial    contest 
seemed  to  be,  not  who  was  going  to 
win,  but  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  a  televised  debate  between  Mayor 
Kevin  White  and  Governor  Frank 
Sargent. 

When  the  candidates  finally  agreed 
to  disagree  in  public,  the  next  most 
burning  question  was  who  would  be 
referee.  In  the  end,  the  man  in  the 
middle  was  Dr.  Albert  J.  Kelley,  Dean 
of  BC's  School  of  Management.  How 
come?  The  stations  which  were  to 
carry  the  debate  submitted  a  list  to 
both  candidates  and  Dean  Kelley 
was  their  unanimous  choice. 

His  job  —  to  tell  the  candidates  the 


rules  and  try  to  make  them  stick  dur- 
ing the  questions,  buttals,  rebuttals 
and  surebuttals.    The  hardest  part 
Getting  the  distinguished  gentleman 
stop  talking  now  and  then. 

Totally  unrelated  to  his  middle- 
manship  is  Dean  Kelley's  appointmei 
—  some  weeks  before  the  election  — 
to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Advisors  for  the  Common- 
wealth. This  board  includes  prom- 
inent economists  and  businessmen 
who  advise  the  Governor  and  various 
departments  of  state  government  on 
economic  policies. 


Woods,  Buildings,  Groum 

F.X.  Shea,  S.J.,  Executive  Vice  Pre 
dent,  has  announced  the  appointmer 
of  Robert  Woods  as  Director  of  Bui 
ings  and  Grounds.  Woods,  who  hold 
a  B.S.  in  Industrial  Administration 
and  Engineering  from  Yale,  took  on 
responsibility  for  all  BC  physical  fac 
ities  on  November  1.    He  also  is  in 
charge  of  maintenance,  security,  ne\ 
construction,   renovations,  and  spe 
assignments.    Woods  comes  from 
The  Mount  Hermon  School,  where  h 
was  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant 
and  had  more  than  100  buildings  an 
1,900  acres  under  his  thumb  (so  to 
speak).  There  he  was  responsible  fc 
the  construction  of  a  new  infirmary 
and  clinic,  of  dormitories,  faculty 
homes,  science,  library  and  sports 
facilities,  and  supervised  the  school' 
extensive  utilities  system. 

He  has  February  29  off  every  year. 


Upcoming  News 

Next  issue  we'll  be  doing  news 
stories  on: 

—  John  Smith,  the  University's 
new  financial  vice  president; 

—  The  December  Board  of  Direi 
tors  Meeting  and  its  effect  on  tf 
current  financial  situation  at  BC; 

—  And  Sports  —  we  know  that 
our  sports  coverage  has  not  bee 
adequate  and  in  our  January  1 
issue  we  plan  to  make  up  for 
that. 
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2  is  waiting.  For  a  number  of  things  on  a  number 
vels.  As  a  community  we  are  much  like  a  large 
stment  firm  with  a  greatly  diversified  portfolio  in 
ubled  market:  worried  where  the  next  crisis  is 
ing  from,  worried  how  many  assets  it  will  affect, 
many  liabilities  and  how  seriously,  watching  for  a 
>r  trend  that  could  drag  us  into  a  financial  disaster, 
till  pretty  sure  we  can  weather  that  next  crisis 

3ut  a  crippling  loss.  We  are  a  long  way  removed 
last  May. 

:st  May  most  of  us  were  in  it  together,  many  of  us 
lened  and  outraged  to  the  point  of  physical  illness, 
jr  taste  coming  from  the  nerves  in  our  stomachs. 
/  of  us  feared  the  university  would  die  unless 
3thing  decisive  was  done,  some  new  and  totally 
acious  policy  formulated,  some  central  chord 
;k  as  they  were  struck  by  Pope  John  and  President 
ledy  to  renew  our  sense  of  community  purpose, 
frustrations  grew  very  much  deeper  when  we 
zed  the  complexities  of  working  out  solutions  in  a 
d  and  sphere  of  awareness  as  tangled  as  the 
3st  of  the  failing  conglomerates.  Here  at  BC  in- 
il  problems  —  the  tuition  and  representation 
e  —  contributed  to  the  dilemma  faced  by  many 
3rsities  and  on  May  6  BC  suspended  normal 
ations.  BC  was  on  the  edge  of  a  nervous  break- 
~\  —  so  torn  by  internal  and  external  pressures 
it  was  unable  to  continue  its  normal  role. 
)thing  sensational  has  happened  since  then, 
jnal  tensions  have  eased,  of  course,  but  none  of 
nternal  problems,  the  financial  problems,  the 
inistrative  problems  have  been  resolved  conclu- 
y.  BC  has  not  yet  found  a  symbol  to  express  the 
iges  in  direction  that  resulted  from  last  spring: 
i  someone  is  asked  pointedly,  "Has  BC  changed 

3  May?"  the  answer  is  almost  always  yes,  we 

d  not  help  but  change,  but  the  next  question  of 
v?"  is  answered  by  a  series  of  initiatives:  the 
ation  of  a  Board  of  Department  Chairmen,  the 
)intment  of  students  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
ation  of  the  Coalition  for  Aid  to  Private  Higher 
;ation,  the  student-alumni  meetings  in  McGuinn 
y  Thursday  —  and  many  others.  These  initiatives 
)ointed  toward  one  goal  in  lessening  campus 
i:  communication,  the  realization  among  different 
ps  that  they  can  speak  together  without  being 
nies.  Through  effective  communication  we  hope 
solve  the  one  question  raised  by  last  spring:  what 
e  direction  of  this  university? 
2  is  waiting  for  that  answer.  In  the  face  of  the  most 
iimistic  of  last  spring's  predictions,  when  we  were 
anding  that  answer,  afraid  the  University  would 
i  without  it,  the  evidence  around  campus  is  that  BC 
it  burning.  The  most  sensational  conflagration  so 
ias  been  a  brief  takeover  of  the  Treasurer's  office. 
e  are  indications  that  there  is  more  to  come.  The 


resident  students  are  upset  with  the  cramped  living 
conditions  on  the  upper  campus.  There  was  a 
"planned"  food  riot  in  the  McElroy  dining  room  the 
night  of  the  BC-Army  game.  But  there  have  been 
lighter  moments  also.  Into  the  midst  of  the  flying 
bread  and  cottage  cheese  entered  the  BC  band  play- 
ing "For  Boston,"  a  tune  guaranteed  to  make  the 
adrenalin  flow  faster  than  the  wild  Ammonoosic  in 
any  BC  trueblood.   Strangest  of  all,  a  few  hundred 
people  broke  into  a  spontaneous  dance  on  the  McElroy 
commons  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  A  return  to  the 
much  vaunted  BC  insular  apathy?  Do  the  students 
really  care  about  direction  anymore? 

Some  do.  They  are  not  as  vocal  as  they  were  last 
spring  —  the  Viet  Nam  referendum  on  last  month's 
ballot  drew  very  little  attention  (I  walked  past  eight 
polling  places  in  Brighton  and  saw  three  demonstra- 
tors); the  Ohio  Grand  Jury's  indictments  provoked  no 
mass  demonstrations,  an  ironical  indication  of  the  dis- 
tance of  last  spring  and  Kent  State;  the  outpouring  of 
student  activism  for  the  "peace"  candidates  did  not 
materialize  as  fervently  as  expected  —  and  this  inac- 
tivity makes  them  hard  to  place.  They  are  not  the 
radicals,  who  are  still  demanding  immediate  answers 
and  threatening  a  holocaust  if  they  are  not  given,  nor 
are  they  influenced  very  much  by  the  radicals.  They 
have  learned  something  from  last  spring:  that  man's 
efforts  very  rarely,  if  ever,  are  totally  efficacious.  They 
are  willing  to  wait  as  long  as  they  see  things  being 
done  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  done  without  destroying 
truth.  They  will  react  to  certain  things:  to  a  tuition  rise, 
to  a  budget  cut,  to  insensitivities  in  other  parts  of  their 
community.  They  will  no  longer  react  in  the  massive 
singular  way  that  they  did  last  year  because  there  is 
nothing  left  on  that  level.  A  national  tragedy  cannot  be 
foreseen.  They  will  react  different  ways  on  different 
levels.  They  have  learned  a  little  bit  of  patience. 

There  are,  of  course,  always  those  who  do  not  care. 
We  must  realize,  however,  that  within  a  community 
there  is  always  mobility  along  the  spectrum  of  re- 
sponse: the  apathetic  are  pushed  towards  slight  in- 
volvement by  something  like  Kent  State,  the  almost- 
radical  towards  the  radical  —  and  vice  versa  —  and 
to  assume  that  because  the  campus  is  quiet  right  now 
there  are  no  troubles  is  astonishingly  stupid.  The 
students  are  aware  of  their  troubles  —  the  possibility 
of  a  tuition  rise,  of  insufficient  voice  in  the  University 
affairs,  so  are  the  faculty  in  regard  to  budget  cuts  and 
insufficient  voice,  so  is  the  administration  and  the 
alumni  in  regard  to  their  rightful  concerns. 

The  question  about  this  waiting  on  all  levels  of  the 
BC  community  is  this:  how  long  will  patience  last?  It 
may  be  unanswerable.  It  may  be  as  long  as  different 
groups  can  speak  together  without  being  enemies.  It 
is  certainly  the  question  on  most  people's  minds:  if 
something  serious  comes  up,  will  everybody  sell  out? 


ie 


"If  the  revolution  ever  happens  before  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  they're  going  to  miss  it." 


By  Anne  Kenney 

"This  is  a  pretty  different  year  for  radicals  on 
campus,"  Tom  Kieffer  observed.  A  member  of  BC's 
Left  Collective,  Kieffer  believes  "it's  time  to  re-evaluate 
what  we're  about.  .  .  .  There's  a  lot  of  frustration  in 
what  we  do  because  we  live  in  a  hostile  environment. 
The  media  stereotypes  and  condemns  us  and  creates 
some  sort  of  caricature  of  what  we  really  are." 

Talking  with  a  number  of  members  shows  that  they 
view  America  as  a  society  which  is  destroying  its  own 
people.  They  feel  that  people  should  be  free  to  con- 
trol their  own  lives  and  to  constantly  explore  their 
possibilities  as  individuals  and  as  a  society. 

The  Collective  is  concerned  that  BC,  as  a  part  of 
American  society,  is  contributing  to  that  destruction 
by  making  people  more  passive  and  one-dimensional. 
Kieffer  explained,  "People  can't  be  free  because 
they've  been  taught  that  they  really  don't  want  to  be 
free  and  have  learned  to  limit  themselves.  This  creates 
a  really  passive  culture  here." 

Aside  from  one  ineffective  mass  meeting  with  some 
of  the  Directors  during  the  September  ROTC  contro- 
versy and  the  destruction  of  the  Homecoming  Queen 
ballot  box,  the  Collective  has  been  unable  to  act. 
Mark  Shanahan  71,  once  an  active  Collective  member, 
is  pessimistic  about  the  attitudes  of  people  in  the 
Collective.  "If  the  revolution  ever  happens  before  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they're  going  to  miss  it. . . . 
The  Collective  has  the  potential  to  do  things,  but .  .  . 
we're  severely  lacking  in  organization  and  drive, 
mostly  drive." 

Kieffer  feels  the  mood  of  depression  and  power- 
lessness  which  afflicts  students  across  the  country  is 
particularly  distressing  to  the  radicals.  "Last  year 
there  were  a  lot  of  things  to  get  excited  about:  the 
demonstrations,  the  strike,  Cambodia.  This  year  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  to  get  depressed  about.  .  .  .  The 
whole  country  is  falling  apart.  .  .  .  People  are  getting 
hungrier,  more  people  are  on  dope  and  the  govern- 
ment isn't  even  verbally  committed  any  more  to  deal- 
ing with  these  problems." 

Ed  Beecher  '71 ,  another  Collective  member,  believes 
that  students  have  underestimated  their  own  power. 
"Students  in  general  have  very  little  patience  or  per- 
sistence. They  just  give  up  too  easily.  They  substitute 
dope  or  liquor  for  outrage. . .  .  The  Collective  should 
be  working  to  bring  about  a  different  kind  of  attitude 
on  campus,"  a  concern  which  would  not  produce  im- 
mediate results  but  would  aim  for  long-range  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  student  life  and  the  quality  of 
the  university  in  general.  Students  can  make  concrete 
reforms  in  such  diverse  areas  as  curriculum  and  the 
improvement  of  communication  among  students, 
faculty  and  administrators.  In  Beecher's  opinion,  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  implement  the  Presidential 


Task  Force  recommendations.    These  include  the 
combination  of  the  four  separate  undergraduate  col: 
leges  into  one,  the  broadening  of  the  powers  of  the 
UAS  and  the  establishment  of  "mirror  committees" 
on  all  levels  of  University  governance  to  facilitate  co 
munication  among  groups. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  changes  at  BC,  the 
new  attitude  Beecher  speaks  about  must  broaden  it! 
now  isolated  influence.  "Essentially  that  means 
changing  people,"  remarked  Kieffer,"  but  in  order  t< 
do  that  you  have  to  change  structures  too."  He  be- 
lieves the  Collective  has  three  functions  this  year.  C 
campus,  it  must  educate  its  members  and  the  campi 
at  large  to  current  problems.  Once  this  awareness  I 
developed,  people  can  begin  to  change  the  educa- 
tional and  dormitory  structures.  Beyond  this,  he  see 
the  Collective  becoming  more  involved  in  off-campi 
social  change.  "I'd  guess  we're  going  to  be  more  ai 
more  involved  as  the  year  goes  on." 

Although  the  image  of  radicals  presented  by  the 
media  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Collective  to  commu 
cate,  Kieffer  finds  students  generally  willing  to  try  tc 
deal  with  them  in  some  way.  He  is  unsure  where  the 
concern  of  the  faculty  lies  and  thinks  it  is  too  early  t 
be  able  to  tell.  In  his  view,  the  administration  under 
stands  students  much  better  than  they  did  last  fall 
"because  they  were  forced  to  have  a  lot  more  conta 
with  us  in  the  spring.  They  don't  really  understand 
politics,  and  I  don't  really  expect  them  to. .  .  .  As  fat 
as  college  administrations  go,  they're  fairly  decent.' 

The  Collective  seems  to  agree  that  their  primary 
task  is  to  "get  it  together"  but  no  one  is  quite  sure  h 
that  can  best  be  done.  All  that  anyone  can  be  sure  c 
is  that  Neil  Young  is  right: 
We've  got  to  get  away 
From  this  day-to-day  running  around. 
Everybody  knows  this  is  nowhere. 
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kkety  YAF:  Freedom  Hath  No  Horse 


vnne  Kenney 


ie  Young  Americans  for  Freedom's  main  objective 
ampus  this  year  is  to  make  itself  known. 
\F  is  a  national  organization  of  students  founded 
/ears  ago  "to  counteract  a  deteriorating  tendency 
e  West  against  individual  liberty  and  toward  a 
ralization  of  power,  especially  in  government,  in 
s  which  are  counter-productive  to  personal  free- 
,  especially  in  the  economic  and  social  realms," 
Jeff  Roche  72,  executive  officer  of  the  BC  chap- 
YAF  presumes  the  individual  is  a  political  end  in 
self.  Its  members  see  YAF  as  a  real  alternative  to 
view  Deal  sloganism  of  the  past  30  years.  They 
collectivism  because  it  subordinates  individual 
ts  to  the  majority  will. 

t  BC,  YAF's  activities  are  two-fold:  political,  such  as 
paign  work  and  demonstrations,  and  educational, 
i  as  the  publication  of  a  monthly  newspaper,  El 
izar,  and  the  distribution  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets, 
eve  MacDonald  '71,  chairman  of  YAF,  considers 
japer  an  important  means  of  communicating  their 
jfs  to  the  University.  YAF  sees  a  need  for  El  Al- 
\r  as  an  organ  for  the  expression  of  an  alternate 
t  of  view  on  campus.  "Even  if  students  aren't  in 
plete  sympathy  with  our  point  of  view,  it's  impor- 
that  they  know  we  exist  and  have  some  under- 
ding  of  our  beliefs  if  they  want  to  understand 
ent  events  at  all."  Bob  Staley  '72,  vice  chairman, 
3d,  "If  students  are  willing  to  entertain  our  point  of 
',  we'll  consider  the  paper  a  success." 
5  a  means  of  achieving  their  objective  of  educating 
;ampus  to  conservative  opinions,  Staley  said  that 
;hapter  is  working  on  a  number  of  lectures  for  this 
.  They  have  invited  William  Russell,  one  of  The 
ocates  and  publisher  of  National  Review,  and 
sell  Kirk,  a  national  conservative  leader,  to  speak 
i  this  semester,  and  are  working  with  the  Cultural 
imittee  of  the  Undergraduate  Government  to  bring 
3  conservative  speakers  to  BC. 
ie  members  of  YAF  differ  in  their  interpretation  of 
;ampus  mood.  Dave  Vieira  '72,  another  member  of 
3C  chapter,  believes  that  "everyone  is  girding 
iselves  for  a  second  wave  on  December  15,"  but 
riew  is  not  shared  by  many  others.  Staley  sees  "a 
Ision  on  the  part  of  students  to  the  acts  of  ter- 
;m  at  Wisconsin  and  Harvard  and  to  the  increasing 
ber  of  bomb  threats  at  universities."  He  shares 
Donald's  view  that  public  ideology  is  shifting  to 
'ight,  and  adds  that  student  opinion  isn't  that  dif- 
nt  from  the  opinions  of  America  as  a  whole.  He 
jves  that  "during  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
i  so  much  political  involvement,  especially  on  the 
that  students  have  reacted  by  withdrawing  into 
>rld  of  study  and  have  begun  to  avoid  political 
Ivement."  MacDonald  admits  this  semester  is 


quieter  than  last  year,  but  qualifies  this  by  adding  that 
"the  spring  rites  will  determine  if  this  semester  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  trend  or  just  the  calm  before  the 
storm."  He  finds  it  difficult  to  define  the  campus  mood. 
"Perhaps  it's  more  the  absence  of  a  mood.  People 
were  angry  last  year.  Now  many  of  them  aren't  sure 
whether  they  should  have  any  kind  of  attitude  at  all. 
This  may  be  some  indication  of  a  maturity  among 
students.  Many  were  disillusioned  by  the  strike  and 
have  come  back  to  school  more  cautious  and  circum- 
spect." 

Despite  the  fact  that  YAF's  voice  remained  silent 
during  the  strike,  their  opinion  of  the  administration  is 
now  well  known.  George  Meagher  '72,  another  mem- 
ber, speaks  for  the  majority  of  YAF  members  in  his 
criticism  of  the  administration.  He  cited  the  "break- 
down in  the  educational  process"  last  spring  as  proof 
of  the  administration's  failure  to  "protect  the  rights  of 


students  who  want  to  pursue  their  education  against 
the  political  whims  of  whichever  group  happens  to  be 
occupying  Botolph  House  at  a  particular  time."  Mac- 
Donald adds  that  he  still  has  an  open  mind  toward  the 
administration  but  feels  the  test  will  come  "when  they 
face  their  first  major  crisis  of  the  year.  If  they  can 
show  an  ability  to  deal  with  it  in  the  way  which  is  best 
for  the  University  as  a  whole,  I'll  be  sure  they've 
learned  something  from  the  strike.  Until  then,  I  can't 
be  certain." 

Last  spring  students  had  a  very  concrete  issue  which 
united  them:  the  tuition  increase.  This  year  they 
have  no  burning  issue,  no  leaders,  no  desire  for  in- 
volvement. All  that  exists  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
confusion  —  a  dull  ache  that  something  somewhere  is 
wrong.  In  this  atmosphere,  interest  in  YAF  is  beginning 
to  grow. 
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Good  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors 


By  Tom  Graham 


Fifteen  months  ago,  a  group  of  people  in  Chestnut 
Hill  got  together  to  discuss  the  college  which  had  been 
their  ever-growing  neighbor  for  quite  some  time. 
These  residents  formed  the  Chestnut  Hill  Association, 
which  now  numbers  over  four  hundred  families  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  campus.  Its  president,  Alex- 
ander Beal,  explained  the  aim  of  the  group:  "We  want 
to  live  with  the  students,  and  they  with  us."  However, 
problems  arise  when  a  large  student  concentration 
borders  a  peaceful  residential  community. 

Mr.  Beal,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Graham 
Junior  College  in  Boston,  cited  noise,  parking,  care- 
less driving  and  litter  as  the  major  complaints  of  the 
neighbors.  While  declaring  that  "we  love  this  area;  we 
want  to  enjoy  it,"  he  feels  that  the  University  and  the 
residents  can  live  together  amicably,  if  both  groups 
respect  each  other.  But  he  insists,  "there  are  limits 
beyond  which  no  one  should  go."  The  Association  felt 
that  such  a  limit  was  reached  this  past  summer. 

The  controversial  issue  was  a  musical  program  ad- 
vertised as  the  Eagle  Rock  Festival.  Unlike  most  other 
events  similarly  billed,  it  was  to  be  a  single-day  affair, 
with  no  overnight  camping.  The  Association  balked  at 
the  idea  of  the  Festival,  particularly  because  during 
the  summer  months  so  many  homes  in  the  area  are 
vacant  and  vulnerable  to  burglary.  Another  point  of 
concern  was  the  reservoir  at  Cleveland  Circle;  people 
feared  that  the  expected  crowd  of  over  thirty  thousand 
would  start  bathing  in  this  back-up  water  supply. 
Also,  the  Newton  Police  detail  (twenty-one  officers, 
according  to  Beal)  was  considered  totally  inadequate 
if  any  disturbances  occurred. 

The  Association  filed  a  complaint  with  the  City  of 
Boston,  claiming  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Festival  was  to  proceed  were  potentially  dangerous. 
It  urged  that  the  event  not  be  permitted  to  be  held  in 
Alumni  Stadium.  Shortly  thereafter,  Boston  Mayor 
Kevin  White  announced  that  no  permit  would  be 
granted  for  the  concert.  This  left  BC  and  the  other 
sponsors  with  no  place  to  present  the  groups  which 
had  already  been  contracted  and  partially  paid.  One 
promoter  estimated  that  BC  had  lost  a  cash  profit  of 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the  cancellation. 

According  to  Beal,  the  community  does  "not  dislike 
rock  and  roll;  we  dislike  some  of  the  people  who  are 
brought  to  it."  He  said  that  proper  police  consultation 
and  supervision  would  satisfy  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

How  does  the  University  view  its  affluent  abuttors? 
For  one  thing,  it  is  certainly  more  aware  of  them  and 
their  rights  than  before.  David  Stockman,  Special 


Assistant  to  Father  Joyce,  has  had  the  greatest  cont 
with  the  Association.  He  said,  "They  are  not  out  to 
harrass  us,  but  to  protect  their  own  rights."  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  group  wa 
BC's  petition  to  construct  a  new  dormitory  on  the 
Upper  Campus.  Many  neighbors  felt  that  they  coulc 
not  bear  an  increase  in  noise  and  parking  problems 
their  collective  position  resulted  in  twelve  condition 
which  BC  was  required  to  fulfill  in  order  to  obtain  th 
permit  necessary  to  construct  the  new  building.  Thi 
provisions  called  for  strict  enforcement  of  parking 
regulations  both  by  Newton  police  and  by  BC  secur 
personnel,  tighter  control  of  music  and  noise  comin 
from  the  dormitories,  and  a  public  telephone  to  alio 
residents  to  register  complaints  and  effect  action. 

Complaints  have  decreased  from  last  year,  accor 
ing  to  BC  personnel.  Parking  violators  are  ticketed 
daily  and  even  towed  away,  but  Beal  revealed  that  t 
Association  may  request  the  revocation  of  the  build 
permit  on  the  grounds  that  BC  was  not  complying  fi 
with  the  specifications  of  the  agreement. 

Stockman  says  that  the  Housing  staff  had  not  re- 
sponded effectively  to  the  neighbors'  problems  last 
year.  After  several  meetings  with  this  year's  staff,  h- 
is  more  optimistic  that  the  Resident  Assistants  can 
keep  the  students  reasonably  quiet  and  the  neighbc 
reasonably  happy.  Ultimately,  he  points  out,  "If  we 
don't  get  student  cooperation,  we're  not  good  neigr 
bors." 
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udent  Tour:  1939 

enty  boys  herded  through  the  green  English  ambience 

ed  of  dim  battlefields  and  butter-crosses, 

iving  in  the  long  evening  at  a  school  in  Berkshire. 

nbling  from  the  bus  with  rucksack  and  camera, 

ntsman-hungry  but  first  aching  for  the  toilet, 

/  at  the  daunting  welcome  of  their  English  hosts. 

ngers  and  mash  and  treacle  pudding 

d  tea  in  man-sized  chipped  cups. 

sn  matron  in  white  starched  apron  and  cap 

ing  'round  to  pour  out  a  tiny  vin  c"  honneur. 

3  ready  laughter:  "Claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  brandy 

or  heroes." 

d  "Please,  ma'am,  BramhaN's  a  Quaker  and  mayn't  take 

drink  till  he's  eighteen." 

e  lighted  tapers  went  from  hand  to  hand 

the  candles  quickened. 

sing  over  the  merriment  the  sing-song  began: 

Dhn  Peel,"  "Larboard  Watch,"  and  one  clear  unchanged 
i/oice  singing  "Sunset  Over  England." 

jcall  it  with  tears  long  after  the  names  shouted  at  call-over  ^L 
ve  gone  into  other  lists. 

at  night  shines  guarded  in  my  memory  with  the  beauty  no     « 
other  word  but  beauty  of  my  father's  face. 


Francis  Sweeney,  S.J. 
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DECEMBER 


Wednesday, 
December  2 


Friday, 
December  4 


New  England  School  Development 
Council,  Boston  College  Environmen- 
tal Center,  and  the  Boston  College 
School  of  Education:  Conference  on 
Environmental  Education  in  New 
England  Schools.  9:00  A.M.,  Presi- 
dent's Dining  Room,  McElroy. 
University  Academic  Senate:  Meet- 
ing, 7:30  P.M.,  McGuinn  Auditorium. 
Hockey:  BC  vs.  Yale.  6:15  P.M.,  fresh- 
man, 8:15  P.M.,  Varsity.  McHugh 
Forum.  $2.50 


Thursday, 
December  3 


Dramatics  Society:  The  Drunkard, 
an  adaptation  of  the  classic  melo- 
drama of  rum,   remorse  and  redemp- 
tion, originally  written  by  "a  gentle- 
man" for  the  Boston  Museum  in 
1844.  8:30  P.M.,  Campion  Audi- 
torium. General  admission:  $2.50. 
Student  admission:  $1.50. 
Philosophy  Department:  Lecture,  "Re- 
ligious Motifs  in  Russian  Philosophy," 
by  Professor  George  L  Kline  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  4:00  P.M.,  McGuinn 
Faculty  Lounge. 

Student  Film  Committee:  Le  Gai 
Savoir.  Showings  at  7:00  and  9:30 
P.M.,  McGuinn  Auditorium.  Admis- 
sion $1 .00  with  BC  ID  card. 


The  Centennial  Conference  on  Vatican 

I.  McGuinn  Auditorium.  Invited  Par- 
ticipants. (Through  Sunday,  December 
6). 

Open  House  and  Coffee  Hour.  Dean 
Richard  Hughes,  host.  2-4  P.M., 
Gasson101.  Open  to  all  members  of 
the  Boston  College  community.  (Every 
Friday  throughout  the  year). 
Dramatics  Society:  The  Drunkard, 
8:30  P.M.,  Campion  Auditorium. 
University  Board  of  Directors  (off 
campus). 

Student  Film  Committee:  "Le  Gai 
Savoir."  7:00  and  9:30  P.M.,  Devlin 
008. 


Saturday, 
December  5 


National  Catholic  Education  Confer- 
ence: Regional  Meeting.  9:00  A.M., 
Higgins304. 

Estate  Planning  Conference.  9:00 
A.M.,  Law  School,  Room  202. 
Football:  Maiden  Colts  vs.  Brighton 
Chargers.  Benefit  for  Officer  Schroe- 
der.  1:00  P.M.,  Alumni  Stadium. 
Dramatics  Society:  The  Drunkard,  8:30 
P.M.,  Campion  Auditorium. 
University  Board  of  Directors  (off 
campus). 


Tuesday, 
December  8 

Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital  Nursing 
Institute:  "Care  and  Handling  of  Han 
capped  Children."  Invited  guests. 
8:30  A.M.,  Higgins  304. 
Symposium:  "The  Spectrum  of  Malic 
nancy."  For  professional  nurses.  C< 
sponsored  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society  (Massachusetts  Division)  an 
BC  School  of  Nursing.  For  informa- 
tion: Professor  Marie  Andrews,  969- 
0100,  X  2445. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
No  classes. 


Wednesday, 
December  9 


The  Boston  College  Younger  Poets 
Series:  Phyllis  Thompson.  8  P.M., 
Faculty  Lounge,  McGuinn  Hall. 
The  Mathematics  Lecture  Series:  Pr 

fessor  Ernst  Snapper  (Dartmouth), 
"Group  Characters  and  Integral  N/ 
rices."  3:30  P.M.,  tea,  4:00  P.M.  lec- 
ture. Carney  309 
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riday, 
ecember  11 


mance  Languages  Department  Sym- 
sium:  "What  Light  Can  the  French 
ightenment  Cast  on  Modern  Moral- 
?"  Professors  Georges  May  (Yale), 
im  Varanian  (NYU)  and  Ira  Wade 
inceton).  Admission  free.  Con- 
ned in  English.  8  P.M.,  McGuinn 
ditorium. 

imatics  Society:  The  Drunkard, 
0  P.M.,  Campion  Auditorium. 
;key:  BC  vs.  Providence.  6:15  P.M., 
5hmen,  8:15  P.M.,  Varsity.  McHugh 
urn.  $2.50 

an  Hughes'  Coffee  Hour.  2-4  P.M. 
sson  101. 

dent  Film  Committee:  "The  List  of 
•ian  Messenger."  Showings  at  7:30 
19:30  P.M.,  in  Devlin  008. 


aturday, 
scember  12 


imatics  Society:  The  Drunkard, 
0  P.M.,  Campion  Auditorium. 
dent  Film  Committee:  "The  List  of 
ian  Messenger,"  5:30  and  8:00 
I.,  McGuinn  Auditorium. 
versity  Chorale  Christmas  Concert: 
'dn,  "Mass  In  Time  of  War,"  Nelson, 
le  Christmas  Story."  8  P.M.,  Mc- 
)y  Commons. 


Sunday, 
December  13 


Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  Benefit 
Pops  Concert:  Arthur  Fiedler  conduct- 
ing. 8  P.M.,  Roberts  Center.  For  ticket 
information,  call  Mrs.  Syrille  Rosman, 
969-4232. 


Monday, 
December  14 


Wrestling:  Boston  State  vs.  BC.  7:00 
P.M.,  Roberts  Center. 
Fourteen  Flicks  Series:  "The  World  of 
Apu."  Showings  at  3:00  P.M.  in  Cam- 
pion Auditorium  and  at  7:30  P.M.  in 
McGuinn  Auditorium.  Admission  $.50. 
Series  ticket  $4.00. 


Wednesday, 
December  16 


Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  &  Montgomery: 

Professional  meeting.  4:30  P.M.,  Mc- 
Guinn Auditorium. 
Basketball:  BC  vs.  LeMoyne.  6:15, 
freshmen.  8:15  P.M.,  Varsity.  Roberts 
Center.  Tickets  $3.00  and  $2.50. 


Friday, 
December  18 


Christmas  Recess  starts  at  close  of 
classes. 


Monday, 
December  21 

Hockey:  BC  vs.  Minnesota,  6:15  fresh- 
men. 8:15,  Varsity.  McHugh  Forum. 
$2.50 

Wednesday, 
December  30 

Hockey:  BC  vs.  McMasters.  6:15 
freshmen,  8:15,  Varsity.  McHugh 
Forum.  $2.50 
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faculty  news 


One  Man's  View 


Profile:  Jim  Bowditch 


by  George  Goldsmith 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

In  a  dialogue  which  later  became 
an  appendix  to  the  Presidential  Sum- 
mer Task  Force  Report,  I  responded 
to  the  question  "What  is  a  University 
all  about?",  with  the  statement  that 
it  is  "...  a  place  where  scholars  have 
joined  together  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionships between  man  and  man;  be- 
tween man  and  God;  between  man 
and  nature  —  to  consult  with  their 
archives  and  with  their  learned  con- 
temporaries; to  stimulate  the  young 
to  think;  to  nurture  creativity;  to  en- 
hance  innovation;  to  work  at  the 
evolution  of  a  World  in  which  the 
human  condition  is  ever  improving; 
to  work  not  only  to  bring  about  peace, 
to  erase  poverty,  to  alleviate  pain, 
to  postpone  death;  but  also  to  elevate 
mankind,  to   increase  beauty;  to 
achieve  genuine  tranquility,  concern, 
and  commitment. . ."  The  orientation 
from  which  the  Task  Force  examined 
Boston  College  stemmed  undoubtedly 
in  past  from  this  definition.    Given 
this  perspective,  it  has  appeared  para- 
doxical to  some  that  scholarship  was 
not  an  explicit  ingredient  of  the  Re- 
port's recommendations.  While  this 
may  be  true  in  a  limited  literal  sense, 
it  is  in  fact  a  deep  concern  for  scholar- 
ship which  is  at  the  root  of  every 
aspect  of  the  summer  study.   I  see 
our  problem  as  not  consisting  in  the 
absence  of  scholarship,  or  even  in  any 
hint  of  its  imminent  diminishing;  nor 
is  the  scholarly  quality  of  our  fac- 
ulty and  of  our  student  body  in  ques- 
tion. It  seems  rather  that  what  is  in 
trouble,  at  least  in  many  areas,  is  the 
communication  of  this  scholarship 
—  communication  with  our  colleagues, 
with  the  community  about  us,  and 
most    importantly,    communication 
with  our  students,  the  very  essence 
of  the  educational  process.  While  on 
the  one  hand  we  are  quick  to  appre- 
ciate the  new  facility  with  which  we 
can  accomplish  the  traditional  tasks 
of  information  accumulation,  analysis, 
storage  and  retrieval  at  rates  unheard 
of  a  generation  ago,  we  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  slow  to  realize  how  these 
same  processes  are  bringing  us  a 
vastly  different  generation  of  students. 
The  generation  of  the  atomic  age, 


the  computer  age,  the  TV  age,  the 
space  age  can't  ever  be  anything  like 
what  preceded  it. 

These  students  bring  with  them  a 
new  perceptiveness  and  a  new  set 
of  needs.  They  see  things  neither  with 
traditional  eyes  nor  hear  them  with 
traditional  ears.  They  bring  us  both  a 
new  naivete   and   a   new  cynicism. 
They  frequently  aren't  easy  to  talk 
to  and  often  are  even  more  difficult 
to  listen  to.  They  define  a  very  dif- 
ferent educational  task. 

It  is  clearly  far  from  simple  to  find 
a  valid  response,  and  certainly  the 
Task  Force  could  not  presume  to  have 
done  that  within  the  limitations  of  its 
study.    I  believe  we  do  define  impor- 
tant needs  and  many  of  the  areas 
of  the  University  where  they  can  be 
met.  We  perceive  the  necessity  for  a 


drawing  together  of  the  University 

—  for  the  growth  of  genuine  mutuality 

—  for  a  deepening  of  concern  for 
this  particular  institution  and  for  the 
magnitude  of  its  task.  We  ask  for  a 
willingness  to  entertain  new  ideas,  not 
for  novelty's  sake,  but  in  a  search 

for  new  ways.  We  look  for  some  rea- 
sonable course  that  avoids  both  ir- 
responsible   permissiveness   and 
thoughtless   authoritarianism.     We 
seek  ways  to  halt  the  accumulation 
of  many  small  insults  into  large  frus- 
trations and  anger.  We  seek  the  en- 
hancement of  respect  and  trust  among 
colleagues  and  between  the  genera- 
tions. These  are  the  ways  in  which 
I  believe  we  can  create  the  climate 
for  combined  growth  of  scholarship  in 
an  age  when  our  educational  insti- 
tutions are  so  deeply  troubled. 


by  John  Loretz 

"Dick  Olsen  has  referred  to  me  as 
the  house  WASP,"  said  Jim  Bowditc 
the  director  of  the  School  of  Man- 
agement honors  program.  Bowditch 
who  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  industrial 
and  social  psychology  from  Purdue 
in  1969,  and  who  was  an  honors  psy- 
chology major  as  an  undergrad  at 
Yale,  was  concerned  that  restriction! 
on  academic  freedom  on  a  Catholic 
campus  might  be  discomforting,  but 
he  has  found  this  far  from  the  case. 
"We  are  much  freer  here,"  said  Bow 
ditch,  "to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that 
are  academically  effective  than  I  e\ 
was  at  Purdue." 

Bowditch  believes  that  training 
students  in  management  implies  mo 
than  mere  instruction  in  theories  of 
industrial  organization.  He  has  start 
a  seminar  series,  for  example,  which 
features  speakers  and  discussion 
leaders  from  many  different  fields  of 
organizational  concern. 

A  plan  for  a  coordinated  program 
for  honors  students  is  one  of  Bow- 
ditch's  main  tasks  right  now.  "There 
are  two  goals  that  I  have  with  the 
honors  program:  to  better  equip  sti 
dents  to  get  into  the  grad  schools  of 
their  choice,  and  to  give  them  reseai 
experience."    For  seniors  he  has 
suggested  an  honors  project,  which 
could  be  a  thesis  or  something  rad- 
ically different,  like  a  computer  pr< 
gram  or  computer  simulation.  Aserr 
inar  in  junior  year  in  methodology 
would  train  students  in  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis.  In  sophomore  yea 
Bowditch  would  like  to  see  a  course 
in  public  speaking,  probably  non- 
credit,  which  would  utilize  the  tech- 
niques of  closed  circuit  television. 

The  most  important  thing  which 
an  honors  program  in  managemei 
can  attempt,  said  Bowditch,  is  the 
initiation  of  experimental  programs. 
"We  need  to  have  a  division  here 
which  is  experimenting  with  educa- 
tional techniques  if  we  are  to  mainta 
the  vitality  of  the  whole  operation." 
Bowditch  places  implicit  stress  on 
leadership,  and  the  quality  of  the  stu 
dents  in  the  program.  "I  hope  that 
we're  preparing  our  problem  solvers 
people  who  are  not  afraid  of  change 
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culty  Stocking  Stuffers 


University  Organist 
RJ  ZAMKOCHIAN  has  been 

invited  by  the  Apostolic  leader 
he  Armenian  Catholic 

Church  to  dedicate  a  new 
irgan  in  the  first  church 

of  all  Christendom 
Etchmiadzin,  Armenia  in  December. 

While  in  the  Russias, 
Zamkochian  will  give  several 
recitals  at  Yerevan  . . . 
ARLES  L.  VAUGHN,  Director, 

Boston  College  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Franchise  Distribution  and 

Small  Business 
conduct  a  special  management 
seminar  in  Acapulco  in  January. 
THERESE  FITZPATRICK 
irsing)  spent  last  summer  as 
i  consultant  for  the  Navajo  Area 

Indian  Health  Services  at 
idow  Rock,  Arizona  .  .  .  JOSEPH  M. 
CARTHY  (Financial  Aid)  spoke  on 

BC's  Work-Study  Program  at 
le  44th  Annual  Meeting  of  Eastern 
lege  Placement  Officers, 
i  October,  at  Wentworth-by-the 
Sea...  ANNE  KIBRICK 
irsing)  visited  Nairobi  in  Kenya 
or  the  Peace  Corps  last  summer . . . 
METRIUS  IATRIDIS  (IHS)  has  been 
asked  by  HUD  to  direct  a  seminar 
"Urban  Social  Policies" 
or  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
Community  Affairs  . . .  "Putting 
the  Campus  Back  Together," 
5  JAMES  P.  MClNTYRE's  (VP  for 
dent  Affairs)  subject  at  the 

National  Association  of 
dent  Personnel  Adminis- 
trators at  UMass  . . .  OLGA 

STONE  (University  artist- 
'esidence)  gave  a  lecture 
ecital  on  the  literature  of 
piano  at  Philomatheia  Hall 
on  November  15  . . .  RICHARD  P. 
MCBRIEN  (Theology)  was  elected 
he  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Catholic  Theological  Society 
America  at  its  annual  con- 
'ention  in  Detroit.  Father 
Brien  has  also  been  appointed 

to  a  special  Selection  of 
ihops  Committee  of 

the  Canon  Law  Society  . . . 
ANS  JOSEF  VAN  BEECK,  S.J., 
preached  at  an  ecumenical 
vice  commemorating  the 

25th  anniversary  of  the 
ited  Nations  at  the 

Cathedral  Church  of  the  Incar- 
nation (Episcopal)  Baltimore  .  . . 


The  Boston 
College  Center  for  the  Study  of  Fran- 
chise Distribution  and  Smaller 

Business  co-spon- 
sored a  management  seminar  for 
Small  and  VERY  Small  Businesses 

at  Southeastern  Massachusetts  U. 
from  November  10  to  December  1.  .  .  . 
MARIE  ANDREWS  (Nursing)  chaired 
the  meetings  of  the  Council  on 
Education  at  the  43rd  Annual 
Scientific  Sessions  of  the 
American  Heart  Association  in 
November  in  Atlantic  City. . . . 
THEODORE  F.  JULA  (Chemistry)  and 
Special  Assistant  for  Public 

Affairs  of  BCEC  appeared 
on  WNAC's  talk  show,  "Speak  Out" 
on  November  4.  .  .  .  Other  BCEC  News 
(Boston  College  Environmental  Cen- 
ter to  you),  four  undergraduates, 
MARC  SCHNEIDER,  CHRIS  HEDGES, 
RON  REMILLARD  and  STEVE  KANE, 
members  of  the  Honors  Program, 
will  be  heard  coast-to 
coast  during  the  week  of 
December  7  on  the  Mutual  Radio  Pro- 
gram Series,  Environmental 

Comment Rev.  Prof.  JAMES  W. 

SKEHAN,  S.J.,  has  been  elected 
as  in-coming  Vice  President-President- 
Elect  for  the  National 
Association  of  Geology  Teachers 

for  1 970-1 971 At  the  recent 

meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Professional  Geologists, 
Father  Skehan  was  interviewed  on 
three  television  programs  in 

Oklahoma  City MAUREEN 

O'BRIEN  (Nursing)  will  conduct  a 

three-day  workshop  early  in 

December  for  nurses  in  the 

Worcester  area  called  "Personal  and 

Professional  Encounters, 

Communications 

and 

Confrontations." 


Faculty  Publications 

Books 

Vera  Lee  (Romance  Languages), 
Quest  for  a  Public:  French  Popular 
Theater  Since  1945,  (Schenkman), 
1970. 

William  C.  Cottle  (Education), 
and  E.  M.  Downie,  Preparation  for 
Counseling,  (Prentice-Hall),  1970. 

Richard  P.  McBrien  (Theology), 
Church:  The  Continuing  Quest,  (New- 
man), 1970. 

Daniel  M.  Rohrer  (Speech),  et  al.. 
By  Weight  of  Arms:  America's  Over- 
seas Military  Policy,  (National  Text- 
book Co.),  1969. 

et   al.,    Modern   Debate   Case 

Techniques,  (National  Textbook  Co.), 
1970. 

Articles 

C.  Alexander  Peloquin  (Music), 
"A  New  Song  for  a  New  Liturgy," 
Liturgical  Arts,  November,  1970. 

Richard  P.  McBrien  (Theology), 
"Christian  Identification,"  College 
Newsletter  (NCEA),  vol  32,  no.  4, 
June,  1970. 

Naida  D.  Hyde  (Nursing),  "Psy- 
chotherapy As  Mothering,"  Perspec- 
tives in  Psychiatric  Care,  (Vol  VIII. 
No.  2). 

Stanford  J.  Fox  (Law  School), 
"Responsibility  in  the  Juvenile  Court," 
William  and  Mary  Law  Review,  Vol. 
11,  1970. 

"The  Reform  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice: An  Historical  Perspective,"  Stan- 
ford Law  Review,  Vol.  22, 1970. 

Daniel  M.  Rohrer  (Speech),  et  al.. 
"Role  of  the  Criteria  Case  in  the  Con- 
ceptual Framework  of  Academic  De- 
bate," Parts  l-V,  Issues,  (January- 
May,  1970). 

Book  Reviews 

Richard  P.  McBrien  (Theology), 
Theology  of  the  World,  Johannes  B. 
Metz,  and  The  Politics  of  the  Gospel, 
Jean-Marie  Paupert,  in  The  Living 
Light,  Spring,  1970. 

Projections:  Shaping  An  Amer- 
ican Theology  for  the  Future,  Thomas 
F.  O'Meara  and  Donald  M.  Weiser 
(editors),  in  Commonweal,  July  10, 
1970. 
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Opinion:  Half  aloof  is  bitter 


ByAI  Shields 

"There  are  those  who  do  and  those 
who  don't."  Everyone  who  has  heard 
this  cliche  hears  the  half  which  suits 
him  best.  The  faculty  of  Boston  Col- 
lege are  not  exceptions  when  they  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  set  up  regular 
and  perhaps  lengthy  office  hours  to 
assist  students  who  are  looking  for 
help.  This  decision  affects  not  only 
their  actual  working  hours;  it  more 
importantly  affects  the  much  needed 
communication  between  faculty  and 
students. 

Some  of  our  professors  make  it  a 
point  to  be  on  campus  as  much  as 
possible,  often  more  than  40  hours  a 
week.  These  faculty  members  tend  to 
be  the  more  popular  teachers  and  of- 
ten are  the  best  instructors  in  their 
respective  disciplines.  They  perform 
a  valuable  service  not  only  in  academic 
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matters  but  also  in  establishing  a 
personal  bridge  between  themselves 
and  students.  For  them  the  Univer- 
sity is  more  than  an  academic  factory; 
it  is  an  intellectual  community. 

Some  faculty  members,  however, 
appear  to  have  discovered  it  is  not  to 
their  benefit  to  be  on  campus  any  more 
than  the  required  class  time.  Usually 
they  are  enrolled  at  a  graduate  school, 
and  the  courses  they  teach  seem  to  be 
secondary  to  their  studies.  Can  they 


possibly  realize  that  their  courses  play 
a  primary  role  in  the  lives  of  their 
students? 

Some  who  are  not  in  graduate 
schools  have  highly  specialized  pro- 
jects that  can  only  be  done  off  campus. 
Therefore  they  are  not  available  should 
students  want  to  talk  to  them.  These 
projects  are  important  to  both  student 
and  professor,  but  on  campus  inter- 
change between  the  two  could  prove 
mutually  beneficial. 

All  the  blame  is  not  to  be  placed  on 
the  professor,  however.  Some  be- 
longs on  the  student  who  cannot  find 
the  professor  he  wants  to  see  outside 
of  class.  Usually  when  a  student  en- 
counters such  a  difficulty,  he  quits  and 
nothing  more  is  said.  The  student 
should  insist  that  his  professor  set  up 
regular  office  hours  and  make  sure, 
through  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment, that  the  professor  fulfills  his 
obligation.  By  applying  some  pressure, 
it  is  hoped  that  faculty  members  will 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  be  avail- 
able for  conference  when  a  student  is 
in  need  of  guidance. 

An  important  factor  in  the  amount  of 
time  faculty  members  spend  on 
campus  is  the  University's  shortage  of 
office  space.  Each  faculty  member 
needs  a  place  in  which  he  can  prepare 
his  classes  and  confer  with  students. 
While  BC's  facilities  cannot  possibly 
provide  a  private  office  for  each  fac- 
ulty member,  those  who  must  share 
offices  need  privacy.  Perhaps  each 
professor  could  make  an  arrangement 
with  his  "room-mate"  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  time  available  to  confer 
privately  with  his  students. 

As  stated  in  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  Report,  there  is  a  strong  need  to 
establish  relationships  between  stu- 
dent and  teacher  outside  the  class- 
room situation.   In  order  for  this  to  be 
accomplished,  professors  must  begin 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
more  seriously  and  recognize  the  stu- 
dent as  their  primary  concern.  Stu- 
dents, for  their  part,  must  communicate 
their  needs,  academic  or  personal,  to 
those  professors  who  express  such 
concern. 


Pulse 

By  Rick  Shepherd 

Although  the  Pulse  Program  has 
existed  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
at  BC,  a  concerted  effort  by  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  has  made 
one  of  the  most  exciting  educational 
experiences  around. 

For  years,  students  had  no  choice 
but  to  sign  up  and  suffer  through  cer- 
tain theology  and  philosophy  courses 
Now  there  is  Pulse,  which  gives  aca- 
demic credit  towards  specified  the- 
ology and  philosophy  requirements 
for  social  involvement. 

With  his  coordinator,  the  student 
can  choose  from  a  wide  spectrum  of 
projects  one  which  is  of  some  interes 
to  him.  Projects  from  the  past  semesti 
are:  consumer  education  and  action  i 
South  Boston,  an  investigation  and 
reform  of  the  United  Fund  in  Greater 
Boston,  the  initiation  of  a  student  pro 
lem  center  at  BC,  and  the  operation  o 
a  pilot  pre-school  class  for  cerebral 
palsied  children.  The  project  is  sup- 
plemented with  background  readings 
weekly  seminar  meetings,  and  the 
completion  of  a  paper  at  the  project's 
conclusion.  The  books,  seminars,  am 
papers  are  regulated  by  a  University 
professor. 

The  staff  of  the  Pulse  Program  is 
composed  of  Director  Patrick  Byrne, 
Assistant  Director  Mike  Sheridan,  anc 
Treasurer  Dave  Pellow. 

The  first  annual  report  of  Novembe 
2  says  of  the  program,  "Boston  Collec 
is  the  only  university  in  the  Boston 
area  and  very  probably  the  only  uni- 
versity in  the  nation  to  grant  academi 
credit  for  so  wide  a  range  of  social 
action  projects." 

The  students  in  the  program  learn 
the  complexities  of  the  society  in  whi( 
they  live,  and  the  various  parties  they 
serve  benefit  from  the  services  ren- 
dered. Pulse  is  a  very  progressive 
social  and  educational  program  in 
which  everybody  comes  out  ahead. 
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bride 


is  this  really  no  more  than  a  can  of  fish? 


or 


there  must  be  more  than  one  way 


~^> 


grace  a  slick 


John  Loretz 


9rts  center  on  the  night  of  nov.  7  was  a  small  lake 
weat,  even  more  like  a  swamp  with  swirling  pat- 
s  of  mist  rising  from  the  surface,  the  picture  on  the 
'ie  screen  announced  "man's  first  flight  to  mars," 
le  on  the  stage  was  more  electronic  equipment 
1  anyone  had  ever  seen  on  the  set  of  a  science 
on  film,  but  this  was  not  the  scene  of  an  orson 
!es  sci-fi  revival.  Jefferson  airplane  was  at  be,  and 
•  members  of  the  group  were  onstage  to  warm  the 
ience  up.  as  if  anyone  needed  warming  up.  the 
nter  group  called  itself  'hot  tuna,'  and  the  name 
a  prophecy  if  not  a  warning,  the  gym  was  like  a 
l-packed  can  of  fish  thrown  into  the  broiler,  so  that 
in  marty  balin  asked  the  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
stion,  "can  anyone  open  a  goddamn  window 
jnd  here?"  we  all  felt  the  sense  of  relief  that  can 
/  come  from  sharing  a  problem  with  a  friend,  but 
windows  remained  closed,  (or  if  they  were  open, 
air  outside  was  under  contract  obligation  not  to 
ir  the  room  while  the  band  was  on  the  stage)  and 
level  of  sweat  rose  increasingly  with  the  level  of 
nd. 

your  mind's  guaranteed 

it's  all  you'll  ever  need 

so  what  do  you  want  with  me 

five  minute  break,  and  grace  slick  and  paul  kantner 
verted  hot  tuna  into  Jefferson  airplane,  by  then, 
subtle  distinctions  between  hot  and  cold,  loud  and 
3t  had  all  but  vanished,  the  best  rock  group  ever 
ome  out  of  san  francisco  was  on  the  stage,  and 
ryone  knew,  had  known  even  before  they  bought 
r  tickets,  that  they  were  going  to  hear-see-feel  one 
he  greatest  performances  of  their  lives,  it  could 
e  been  no  other  way. 

r  could  it  have  been?  overcrowding  is  a  problem 
my  concert,  especially  when  the  group  has  a  follow- 
as  large  as  the  airplane's,  and  heat  is  unavoidable 
my  room  which  is  designed,  in  terms  of  ventilation, 
basketball  games  and  student  strike  meetings,  but 
'w  questions  come  to  mind  as  to  the  forethought 
ch  went  into  plans  to  accommodate  the  expected 
wds,  both  those  with  tickets  and  those  who  hoped 


to  find  an  open  window  into  the  men's  room,  why  were 
tickets  sold  for  an  end  zone  from  which  no  more  than 
a  movie  screen  could  be  seen?  (apparently  the  plan- 
ners were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  airplane  insists 
upon  working  with  a  light  show,  that  this  stipulation  is, 
in  fact,  implicit  in  every  contract  which  the  group 
signs,  and  that,  as  everyone  who  has  ever  seen  the 
airplane  knows,  a  certain  area  behind  the  stage  must 
be  taken  up  by  equipment  and  personnel,  e'est  la 
vie.)  why  were  people  without  tickets  led  to  suspect 
that  they  would  be  able  to  buy  them  if  they  allowed 
everyone  who  had  already  purchased  a  ticket  to  get 
in  first?  the  questions  need  not  be  answered  this  time, 
for  the  concert  was  a  remarkable  success,  but  what 
would  have  been  the  results  if,  under  the  same  physi- 
cal conditions,  a  different,  less  confident  group  had 
failed  to  please  the  audience?  .  .  . 

one  generation  got  old 

one  generation  got  soul 

this  generation's  got  no  destination  to  hold 

pick  up  the  cry 

as  it  was,  the  airplane  played  with  a  sophistication 
which  has  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  its  live  per- 
formances, it  is  the  only  rock  group  to  date  to  suc- 
cessfully transfer  the  techniques  of  the  recording 
studio  to  the  stage,  but  where  most  rock  bands  will 
allow  a  fuzz  tone  or  a  wah-wah  pedal  to  run  away  with 
the  sound,  the  airplane  has  totally  mastered  the  tech- 
nology, and  the  music  molds  the  gadgets  to  its  own 
purpose,  if,  as  grace  has  said,  the  group's  only  ambi- 
tion is  to  become  louder  all  the  time,  then  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  its  achievement  on  that  count,  but  on 
Saturday  night  there  was  something  more,  perhaps  a 
feeling  that  something  very  precious  from  the  past  had 
been  recaptured,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  politics  dis- 
appeared, frustrations  disappeared,  and  people 
danced  —  yes,  even  where  there  is  no  room  to  breathe, 
there  is  somehow  room  to  dance. 

understanding  is  a  virtue  hard  to  come  by 
you  can  teach  me  how  to  love  if  you  only  try 
so  please,  don't  give  up  so  soon. 


Ige 
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Take  a  left 

By  K. 

It  was  the  foulest  of  days,  and  all 
institutions  in  Boston  were  closed, 
except  for  the  world's  oldest  Jesuit's 
humble  institution.  Nevertheless,  we 
set  out.  Vesuvius's  horn,  a  brilliant 
beacon,  led  us  through  the  tempest 
beneath  the  now  hidden  Gothic  towers. 

"Gronkchoo!  Gronkchoo!"  said 
Vesuvius. 

Leaning  towards  me,  the  world's 
oldest  Jesuit  whispered,  "God  bless 
him  —  or  her  —  or  whatever." 

Through  my  muffler  I  asked,  "Do 
you  think  we'll  find  it  today?" 

"We'll  begin  right  after  coffee  and 
God's  will  —  "  he  did  not  finish. 

We  got  inside  some  building  and 
came  to  a  room  where  one  occupant 
hunched  bleakly  over  a  bare  table 
humming  a  little  French  chanson  for 
today's  cancelled  post-Romantic  lec- 
ture. I  asked  him  to  direct  us  to  the 
Heights. 

"Well  now —  "  he  pulled  on  his 
goatee  —  "that's  a  good  one.  You  go 
outside  up  to  around  that  oak  with  the 
split  branches,  oui —  "  he  paused  and 
stroked  an  errant  whisker  into  place  — 
"but  I  can  only  speak  for  myself  at  this 
point.  I  usually  take  a  left  at  the  lights 
and  come  in  the  front  entrance,  and  in  • 
this  weather —  God  knows  —  that's 
the  easiest  way." 

"Gronkchoo." 

We  followed  as  best  we  could  and 
ended  up  in  another  building  that 
looked  like  Hansel  and  Gretel's  house. 
We  asked  a  portly  white-haired  gentle- 
man, "Sir,  could  you  direct  us  to  the 
Heights  office?" 

"Beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "you'll 
have  to  be  more  explicit." 

"You  know,  sir,  the  undergraduate 
paper." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Now,  you 
want  to  know  where  they  house  these 
individuals,  is  that  it?" 

"Please." 

"Gronk." 

"Please  excuse  him,"  I  said  to  the 
elderly  gentleman.  "He  has  a  chill." 

"Gronkchoo!" 

"Oh  my,  of  course.  Nasty  weather. 
Now,"  he  gestured  vaguely  upward 
and  behind  him,  "seems  to  me  they 
put  them  up  by  the  old  Horseshoe. 
That's  where,  back  in  '42,  "Dirty" 
Adams  threw  his  new  lieutenant's  bars 
onto  the  pavement." 


Sexism  and  the 
Homecoming  Queen 


"Ooh!  Dirty  Adams!"  exclaimed  the 
world's  oldest  Jesuit,  clapping  his 
hands,  "I  knew — " 

"That  was  a  pretty  defiant  gesture, 
believe  me,  young  man  —  and  you 
father  —  and  you  there,  little  —  uh  — 
goat  —  " 

"Please,  sir,"  I  interrupted  quietly, 
"but  he's  a  unicorn." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  Now  old 
Dirty  Adams,  you  know,  he  tried  out  for 
the  priesthood  after  that,  and  you 
know,  today  he's  special  — " 

It  was  then  I  noticed  that  Vesuvius 
had  wandered  too  close  to  the  high- 
way and  excused  myself  to  get  him. 
There  was  a  peculiar  white  spire  on 
one  of  the  houses  across  the  street 
that  was  attracting  him.  By  the  time  I 
had  him  restrained  the  old  Jesuit  was 
with  us  again,  chuckling  happily, 
"Why,  old  Dirty  and  I  spent  three  years 
together  in  the  basement  of  Devlin. 
Such  a  shame  about  those  silver  bars, 
though,  I  could  have  changed  them 
into  gold." 

We  met  a  student  on  the  sidewalk. 
"Excuse  me,"  I  said,  "could  you  please 
direct  us  to  the  undergraduate  news- 
paper?" 

His  eyes  lit  up.  "Man,  that's  a  groovy 
little  pig  you  got  there." 

"Unicorn." 

"Gronkchoo." 

"Wow!  That  rag?  Who  gives  the 
world's  oldest  Jesuit  for  where  it  is?" 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  world's  old- 
est Jesuit,  "but  I  — " 

"Hey,  man,  it's  over  there." 

We  thanked  him  and  started  toward 
another  group  of  buildings.  After  four 
more  cups  of  coffee  and  God's  will,  on 
coming  out  of  the  men's  room  we 
stumbled  into  a  large  hall  littered  with 
old  newspapers,  photos  and  girlie 
magazines.  Weakly,  the  world's  old- 
est Jesuit  pleaded,  "Is  this  the  Heights 
office?" 

Silence. 

"Gronkchoo?" 

"Hello?" 

Through  the  grimy  emptiness  a 
cracked  speaker  chattered  out,  "Espo! 
from  Hodge  and  Orr  at  19:57  of  the 
third  period!" 

All  of  us  jumped.  There  wasn't  a 
soul  to  be  seen,  but  the  world's  oldest 
Jesuit  blessed  the  air  rapidly.  What 
was  it?  I'll  tell  you  next  time. 


On  November  6  Susan  Boehler  was 
crowned  Homecoming  Queen  (Home 
coming,  one  source  stated,  was  a 
small  piece  of  turf)  and  assumed  the 
same  powers  as  all  heads  of  BC's 
social  hierarchies  —  titular  authority 
over  a  herd  of  men  and  buffaloes. 
(Buffaloes  being  extinct,  a  survey  will 
be  taken  to  see  if  they'd  mind  drop- 
ping out.) 

Social  Committee  Chairman  Joe 
Maher  and  his  contestants  had  their 
troubles  this  year.  The  Heights  re- 
fused to  run  pictures  of  the  girls  and 
wrote  a  weighty  and  sententious  ed- 
itorial explaining  why.  Its  moral  seri- 
ousness was  skewered,  however,  by 
the  flighty  eagles  of  the  sports  staff, 
who  objected  in  4  point  print  (small, 
the  cowards).  The  opposition  was 
undaunted.  UGBC  directed  the  Socia 
Committee  to  stop,  resolving  that  th 
contest  discriminated  against  women 
because  they  were  not  men,  and  (a 
hundred  times  morally  worse)  con- 
centrated on  the  physical  beauty  of 
the  participants. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Internal 
Squawks  (Permanent  Standing  Com- 
mission for  Constitutional  Review) 
struck  down  the  resoulution  in  a  land- 
mark case,  when  they  found  the  piec 
of  turf.  The  resolution  was  rife  with 
Gnosticism,  they  stated,  and  Gnos- 
ticism had  been  outlawed  for  1600 
years.  They  also  noted  that  the  "go- 
slow"  attitude  in  Rome  would  have 
to  stop,  and  that  in  any  case  UGBC 
had  no  business  telling  the  Social 
Committee  what  it  couldn't  do. 

Some  observers  felt  this  was  the 
onset  of  an  age  of  permissiveness. 
Morally  outraged,  they  seized  the  bal- 
lot box  on  the  following  Monday  and 
destroyed  its  contents  with  a  large 
ax.  The  Left  Collective,  as  always, 
claimed  responsibility,  explaining  tha 
the  dignity  of  all  women  was  degrade 
despite  the  fact  that  no  one  was  run- 
ning involuntarily. 

An  informal  poll  of  946  students 
showed  that  Maher  had  73%  of  the 
silent  majority  behind  him. 

In  a  further  development,  the  Dean 
of  Students  said  that  action  may  b( 
taken  against  those  involved  in  the 
raid,  citing  the  Kansas  statue  of  1913 
against  the  forced  destruction  by  ax 
of  certain  bars. 
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,  the  end  of  the  year  approaches,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  look  to  both 
»ast  and  the  future.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  certainly  more  satisfying  and  more 
hwhile,  since  little  can  be  accomplished  by  dwelling  upon  events  that  are 
history.  This,  then,  is  an  appropriate  time  to  ask  our  alumni  to  look  forward 
e  future  of  Boston  College  and  to  think  about  their  role  in  that  future. 
le  year  1970  has  brought  a  new  era  in  Alumni  involvement  on  every  level  at 
on  College.  Alumni  are  serving  on  the  University  Board  of  Directors,  in  the 
ini  Association,  on  various  University  committees,  in  the  Development  Pro- 
i,  and  in  their  own  individual  spheres  for  the  welfare  of  Boston  College.  (lt 
is  clear  that  the  age  of  "Alumni  Power"  (to  use  Past-President,  Dick  Schoen- 
s  term)  has  dawned.  Our  Alumni  are  becomming  more  aware  of  their  impor- 
e  to  the  University,  and  many  are  determined  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  pre- 
3  and  improve  Alma  Mater.  As  more  Alumni  join  the  ranks  of  the  activists, 
uture  greatness  of  Boston  College  becomes  more  and  more  secure, 
ith  the  New  Year  about  to  begin,  many  people  are  turning  their  thoughts  to 
lutions  for  1971.  One  resolution  that  I  hope  all  Alumni  will  make  and  keep  this 
is  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  aid  Boston  College  to  emerge  from  the  troubled 

and  move  into  the  greater  future  that  is  rightfully  hers.   Hopefully,  many 
;  Alumni  will  be  able  and  willing  to  take  an  active  part  and  give  of  their  time 
effort  in  this  time  of  need.  Hopefully,  the  majority  of  the  Alumni,  aware  of 
inancial  crisis  that  confronts  Boston  College  and  other  private  institutions, 
oe  moved  to  support  the  up-coming  Annual  Fund  as  never  before.  The  Univer- 
3oard  of  Directors  and  the  Administration  are  working  to  economize  and  cut 
;  expenditures  without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  Boston  College  educa- 

Without  a  doubt,  the  financial  support  of  our  Alumni  is  essential  to  the  Univer- 
3  survival.    Their  willingness  to  invest  in  the  future  of  Boston  College  is 
3ly  responsible  for  growth  of  the  University  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not  doubt  for 
jment  that  they  will  continue  to  be  shareholders  in  the  Boston  College  of 
>rrow.  Let  us  resolve  to  build  our  Alumni  Power  as  a  means  of  insuring  the 
•e  greatness  that  we  all  desire  for  Alma  Mater. 

nally,  may  I  extend  to  all  our  Alumni,  their  families  and  the  friends  of  Boston 
3ge  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  the  Holiday  Season. 


Alumni 

Calendar 

December 

1 

Alumni  Seminar —  Drugs 

5 

Alumni  Seminar —  Drugs 

9 

Reorganization  Committee 

15 

Board  Meeting 

28 

Class  of  '27  Party 

January: 

5 

Alumni  Seminar  —  The  Crisis  in  Authority 

9 

Alumni  Seminar —  The  Crisis  in  Authority 

For  information  concerning  any  of  these  events,  call  the 

Alumni  Office:  244-5230 

Bits  and  Pieces 

by  Jim  McGahay  '63 

Have  you  wondered  just  how  much 
a  typical  class  day  at  Boston  College 
has  changed  from  those  "good  old 
days"?  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  re- 
visit the  campus  for  just  such  an  ex- 
perience. The  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Undergraduate  Government 
are  cooperating  in  this  back-to-cam- 
pus program,  and  you  need  only  call 
our  office  at  244-5230  to  set  the  date. 
We  will  handle  all  the  arrangements 
....  School  Volunteers  for  Boston 
are  seeking  Alumni  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  some  of  their  spare  time 
for  various  in-school  service  programs. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  School  Volunteers  of- 
fice in  Boston  at  267-2626.  .  .  .  Three 
spring  seasons  ago,  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation   sponsored    a    delightful 
Roman  Holiday.  This  most  successful 
trip  is  returning  for  a  repeat  perfor- 
mance April  16-25.  Come  fly  with  us 
via  Alitalia  to  Rome  and  Florence.  An 
attractive   sightseeing   program,   a 
planned  Papal  Audience,  and  excel- 
lent hotels  and  meals  are  among  the 
highlights  of  the  tour.  The  program 
is  being  led  again  by  Edward  F.  Bar- 
ret '40.   The  price  of  $435  per  person, 
based  on  double  occupancy,  includes 
round  trip  air  fare,  all  ground  trans- 
portation transfers  between  airports 
and  hotels,  first  class  hotel  accom- 
modations with  private  bath,  daily 
breakfast  and  lunch,  and  all  taxes  and 
gratuities.    Dinners  are  purposely 
omitted  so  that  tour  members  may 
enjoy  the  cuisine  of  famed  Italian 
restaurants.  A  deposit  of  $100  will 
reserve  a  place  on  the  Roman  Holiday. 
Our  original  announcement  in  Alumni 
News  evoked  an  excellent  response. 
Spaces  are  limited,  so  reserve  now 
by  using  the  application  on  the  next 
page.    If  you  wish  further  information, 
please  call  Miss  Debbie  Zoufaly  at 
the  Alumni  Office.  .  .  .  Each  Thursday 
evening  at  McGuinn  Hall's  faculty 
lounge,  a  group  of  Alumni  and  students 
get  together  for  an  exchange  of  views. 
These  conversations  which  go  a 
long  way  to  bridge  generation  gaps 
are  open  to  any  interested  Alumni.  If 
you  would  like  to  participate  in  one 
of  these  sessions,  please  give  me  a 
call....  Our  Winter  Seminar  program 
is  in  high  gear  with  the  next  presen- 
tation to  be  on  the  "Crisis  in  Author- 
ity."   Two  outstanding  panels  have 
been  assembled  for  Tuesday,  January 
5  and  Saturday,  January  9  at  McGuinn. 
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Boston  College  Club  Directory 


Alumni  Haul 


BALTIMORE 

J.  S.  Lonergan,  '54, 
8664  Hoerner  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md.  21232 
BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
L.J.  Cleary,  '52, 
145Bartlett  Ave., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201 

BOSTON-DOWNTOWN 
J.  E.  Joyce,  '61, 
280  Devonshire  St., 
Boston,  Ma. 

BUFFALO 

G.  Gannon,  Jr.,  '54, 
618  Brisbane  Building, 
Buffalo,  New  York 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
M.  V.  Murphy,  Jr.,  '52, 
128  Goodrich  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
A.M.  Moloney,  '64, 
1311  Stratford  Rd., 
Deerfield,  III. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
P.  Vincello,  '44, 
350  Barrington  Rd., 
Painesville,  Ohio 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
P.  E.  Brennan,  '61, 
1632  Bolton, 
Walled  Lake,  Mich. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY 
J.  R.  Alvord,  '55, 
14  Muriel  St., 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06851 

FALL  RIVER 
A.  J.  Abraham,  '60, 
Wamsutta  Rd., 
Somerset,  Mass.  02723 

FLORIDA 

G.  L.  Murphy,  Jr.,  '41, 
5355  S.W.  78th  St., 
Miami,  Fla.  33143 

GEORGIA 
W.  Trifiro,  '51, 
6485  Whispering  Lane, 
N.E.  Atlantic,  Ga. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
R.  A.  Santo,  '51, 
1  Sherwood  Lane, 
W.  Simsbury,  Conn. 


LAWRENCE 
D.  J.  Leonard,  Esq.,  '50, 
97  Bowden  St., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
LONG  ISLAND 
J.  Cavanaugh,  Jr.,  '58, 
3Tulipwood  Drive, 
Commack,  N.Y. 
LOS  ANGELES 
F.  Greco,  '56, 
P.O.  Box  46476, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90046 
LOWELL 
J.J.  Petros,  '52, 
114  Parker  St., 
Lowell,  Mass.  01851 
LYNN-NORTH  SHORE 
J.  H.  Kennedy,  '56, 
1 9  Sweetser  Terrace, 
Lynn,  Mass. 
MAINE 

M.  J.  Goulding,  '49, 
17-4  Winds  Rd., 
Portland,  Maine  04102 
MANHATTAN  BUSINESS 
GROUP  R.  J.  O'Keefe,  '51 
1  New  York  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
MID-HUDSON 
F.  Mauriello,  '51, 
P.O.  Box  511, 
Millbrook,  New  York 
NEW  BEDFORD 
J.  R.  Harrington,  '55, 
190  Williams  St., 
New  Bedford 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
F.  B.  Mesmer,  '51, 
130  Steinmetz  Drive, 
Manchester,  N.H. 
NEW  HAVEN 

J.  Lukas,  Esq.,  '60, 
146  Cottage  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
NEW  JERSEY 
J.  C.  Cronin,  '57, 
318Libby,  Ave., 
Ridgewood,  N.J.  07450 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
F.  J.O'Neil, 
1810AldenSt., 
Belmont,  Calif.  94002 


OLD  COLONY 

W.  B.  Earley,  '47, 

Cape  Cod  Lane, 

Norwell,  Mass.  02601 
OREGON 

F.  E.  Harrington,  '35, 

Univ.  of  Portland, 

Oregon  97232 
PHILADELPHIA 

P.  K.  Duffey,  '40, 

521  Argyle  St., 

DrexelHill,  Pa.  19026 
RHODE  ISLAND 

W.  E.  Lewis,  '61, 

112  Prescott  Ave., 

Riverside,  R.I. 
ROCHESTER 

D.  White,  '60, 

16  Lynnwood  Drive, 

Rochester,  New  York 
ST.  LOUIS 

Hon.  M.  Rosenthal  LL.B.,  '36, 

1015  Locust  St.,  Suite  800, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101 
SEATTLE 

J.  G.  McGowan,  '62, 

17910  N.E.  13th  St., 

Bellevue,  Washington 
SPRINGFIELD 

J. A.  Cancelliere,  '45, 

31  Federal  St., 

Agawam,  Mass.  01001 
TAUNTON 

R.  F.  Mealy,  M.D.,  '45, 

68  Church  Green, 

Taunton,  Mass. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

J.G.  M.  Vidoli,  '60, 

1810  Potomac  Drive, 

Toledo,  Ohio 
WASHINGTON 

E.  J.  Richards,  '54, 
2407  Carey  Lane, 
Vienna,  Va.  22180 

WISCONSIN 

P.  D.  Penni,  '64, 

6804  W.  Acacia  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
WORCESTER 

J.  J.  Connor,  '44, 

18  Orchard  Rd., 

Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


ROMAN  HOLIDAY 

APRIL  16-25,  1970 
APPLICATION  FOR  RESERVATIONS 

PRICE:  $435.00  (add  $25  for  single  occupancy) 


NAME: 

ADDRESS: 
TEL.  NO.:  _ 


DOUBLE,. 


SINGLE 


A  deposit  of  $100.00  per  person  must  accompany  application,  payable 
to  the  B.C.  Alumni  Association.  Full  information  on  each  member  in  party 
is  required.  (Information  about  this  trip  will  be  found  on  the 

preceding  page  in  the  BITS  &  PIECES  COLUMN.) 


John  F.  Wissler,  '57 

Executive  Director,  Alumni  Associe 


As  we  round  out  another  year,  it 
seems  like  a  good  time  for  "review 
the  situation."  The  new  decade  b« 
gan  with  the  Becker  Survey  in  proc 
and  1970  closes  with  many  recom- 
mendations of  that  report  in  mot 
Monthly  Board  meetings  are  crami 
full  with  work  on  continuing  educe 
Alumni-student  relations,  and  pt 
sible  restructuring  of  the  Associati 

While  new  ideas  have  been  gett 
off  the  ground,  our  focus  has  been 
on  building  a  broader  base  of  Alur 
interest.  It  may  appear  to  some  th 
our  class  organizations  are  not  rec 
ing  as  much  attention  as  usual,  bu 
this  is  not  intended.  In  fact,  these 
tinct  groups,  led  and  supported  by 
some  of  our  most  dedicated  and  Ic 
Alumni  are  our  cornerstones.  We 
the  Association  staff  are  forever  g 
ful  for  the  work  these  Alumni  do  sc 
unselfishly  year  after  year. 

To  our  class  correspondents,  al 
a  big  "thank  you."  This  has  been 
difficult,  confusing  year  for  them  e 
ran  some  issues  of  Alumni  News  w 
out  notes  and  merged  that  publics 
tion  into  the  present  one.  Hopeful 
the  future  will  bring  a  return  to  the 
routine  of  regular  deadlines  they  l< 
and  met  so  well. 

The  year  was  a  constructive  on< 
our  Alumni  Clubs.  Their  officers 
feel  their  efforts  are  uphill  struggh 
and  we  salute  them  for  their  unswi 
ing  loyalty  and  work.  If  you  live  in 
an  area  where  there  is  a  BC  cli 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  the  very  r 
activity  conducted  by  the  group. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Alumni  Hall 
Assistant  Director  Jim  McGahay  a 
three  young  ladies  have  put  in  a  b 
year.  Mailings,  committee  and  Bo 
meeting  notices,  programs,  prob 
and  address  changes  have  occupi 
their  days.  Personal  thanks  to  tho 
aforementioned  secretaries,  Susa 
Antell,  Debbie  Zoufaly,  and  Susan 
Glora. 

And  to  you,  our  42,500  men  and 
women  of  Boston  College,  we  p 
our  best  efforts  on  your  behalf.  A 
Mater  needs  your  interest  and  suf 
as  never  before,  and  you  deserve 
best  in  return. 

Finally,  from  all  of  us  to  all  of  yo 
a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Hapr 
New  Year. 
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umni  notes 


Sidney  Bush 

Vould  you  believe  it?  There  really 
i  second  issue  of  Bridge.   This  one 
ludes  all  those  swell  Alumni  notes 
left  out  the  first  time  (which,  as 
i  might  imagine,  made  everyone 
ous  —  Heh,  heh).  I  also  got  some 
•ific  letters  from  Alumnuses  and 
e  are  some  excerpts: 

ir  Sidney  Bush, 

'ou  must  be  some  kind  of  nut. 

Rick  Hooligan  '68 

ar  Sidney, 

think  I  am  falling  in  love  with  you. 
Fred  '57 

ar  Sidney  Bush, 

low  come   it  doesn't  have   little 
nbers  beside  your  name  like  it 
jld  if  you  were  a  BC  grad  like  me? 
Jakie  Glatzer  '35 

ar  Sidney  Bush, 

'ou  are  a ! 


The  Heights  71 

ar  Sidney  Bush, 

d  like  to  punch  your  stupid  head 
and  kick  you  and  beat  you  and 
ash  you  again  and  again  and  again 
I  again  and  YOWEE. . . 

Big  Charlie  '66 

>o  keep  sending  me  all  that  fan 

il  —  and  now  on  to  the  action.  Pass 

eview  all  you  classes. 

Private  Joseph  R.  McDermott,  at 
1  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  got 

highest  score  in  his  company  on 

Rifle  Marksmanship  Qualification 
>t.  His  score:  2  sergeants;  4  cap- 
is;  and  a  bird  colonel . . .  Bruce 
3langiardi,  Ralph  A.  Miola,  Jr.  and 
liam  A.  White  are  currently  enrolled 
he  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
i  degree  program  at  Babson  Col- 
e  .  .  .  Charlotte  Flank  will  marry  a 
use  named  George;  Lucina  Ves- 
sel will  marry  a  man  named  Mr. 
orge   Mouse;   Carolyn   Zopp  will 
rry  anything.  For  further  informa- 
l  contact  your  friend  Sidney  Bush 

Bill  Toof  has  some  serious  prob- 
is  . . .  Frank  Dubreuil  has  a  bad 
d  . . .  Dave  Flanagan  has  a  new  pair 
iants  . . .  Joe  Britt  has  a  thing  on 

head  . . .  Linda  Turcotte  has  a  thing 
Top  of  the  thing  on  her  head  . . . 
iss  correspondents  are:  Sidney 


Bush  c/o  Alumni  Hall;  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  c/o  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

'65  Laurence  J.  O'Neil  is  chairman 
of  the  History  Department  at  St.  John's 
Prep,  where  he  has  been  teaching 
since  1965.  His  wife,  the  former  Mau- 
reen Sullivan,  is  currently  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  counseling  psychology 
at  BC  . . .  Bill  Toof  is  having  some 
serious  problems  . . .  Mario  O'Brien  is 
having  an  identity  crisis  .  .  .  Jack 
Scaldini  is  working  as  a  pan  handler 
at  Lincoln  Center;  Harry  Brent  is  work- 
ing as  an  organist  in  a  hospital;  Bob 
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lian  Mary,  nicknamed  Jill,  in  October. 
Their  older  daughter  is  Laura  Gertrude 
.  . .  Jennifer  Lauren  Camia  was  born 
to  Dan  and  Nancy  Balbon  Camia  . . . 
Paula  Playmate  Spine  and  her  hus- 
band Fine  had  a  daughter  named 
Irving.  Their  older  daughter  is  called 
fvleathead  by  the  other  kids  .  . .  Cor- 
respondents are:  Thomas  J.  Joyce,  Jr., 
(16  Ridge  Circle,  Storrs,  Conn.  06268), 
Thomas  C.  Corso,  (5358  Billefield 
Rd.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23502),  Eleanor  Colli- 
more  Sluben,  (8  Alfred  Rd.,  Framing- 
ham,  Ma.  01710),  Ellen  Ennis  Kane, 
(44  Leighton   Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
02181)  and  Howard  Cosell  (c/o  ABC 


'Would  you  tell  me,  please  which  way 
I  ought  to  go  from  here?" 


Herstak  is  into  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
stuff,  Jack  Viscione  is  an  instructor 
in  the  School  of  Management;  Pablo 
Marcotte  is  being  raked  over  the 
coals  .  .  .  Bob  Shann  is  on  the  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  golf  team  . . .  Rosemary 
Thomas  is  freezing  to  death  . . .  Look 
into  Eddie  Longeran.  He's  up  to  some- 
thing .  .  .  Donna  Doyle,  we  have  a 
package  for  you.  Class  correspon- 
dents are:  Ron  Nief  (15  Walbridge  St., 
Allston,  Mass.);  John  D.  Frechette 
(6621  Wakefield  Dr.,  Apt.  910,  Alex- 
andria, Va.);  Carole  A.  Tremlette,  (4  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Brighton,  Mass.);  K.  Pa- 
tricia (McNulty)  Harte,  (22  Leonard 
Circle,  Medford,  Mass.)  and  Peter  Pan 
(U.S.  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

'64    Bull  Koch  sent  this  telegram:  "I 
have  a  lousy  job  and  my  wife  is  gross. 
Is  there  some  way  I  can  start  all  over 
again?"  .  .  .  Terence  Joseph  was 
born  to  Bill  and  Ruth  Rube  Bennett 
on  June  8th.  He  has  a  brother,  Billy, 
who  is  one  and  a  half . . .  Tony  and 
Kathy  Walker  Phillips  welcomed  Gil- 


Sports,  New  York,  New  York) . . . 
Send  them  stuff  about  your  most  per- 
sonal thoughts  —  things  you've  never 
told  anybody. 

'63    Captain  James  F.  Mahoney  has 
received  his  third  award  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Commendation  Medal  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Air  Force  Base  in  Vietnam. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Ann  L. 
White  . . .  Paul  J.  Kelley,  Director  of 
advertising  and  public  relations  for 
Amerco,  Inc.,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
has  been  accredited  by  the  Public  Re- 
lations Society  of  America.  This  ac- 
creditation is  recognized  as  the  high- 
est professional  status  in  the  public 
relations  field  next  to  the  status  of 
Superflack  .  .  .  Edward  J.  Gurry  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  Clayton  Junior 
College  in  Morrow,  Georgia,  as  an  in- 
structor in  accounting.  He  was  re- 
cently advised  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternal Auditors  that  his  manuscript 
entitled  "Audit  of  Multi-Plant  Costs 
Using    Statistical    Sampling   Tech- 
niques" has  been  accepted  for  pub- 
lication by  The  Internal  Auditor.  It 
will  also  be  made  into  a  movie  with 
Tony  Curtis  playing  the  part  of  a 
multi-plant  and  Doris  Day  playing  the 
exciting  "Internal  Auditor"  —  a  devil- 
may-care  lady  doctor . . .  These  are 
your  amazing  correspondents:  Ed- 
mund Connolly,  Jr.  (282  Laurie  Lane, 
Memphis,  Tenn.);  Thomas  Ryan  (3 
Capital  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.); 
Maureen  (Hurfond)  Rossi  (23  New 
Meadows   Rd.,   Winchester,   Mass.); 
Kathleen  M.  McAloon  (46  Bedford  St., 
Waltham,  Mass.);  and  King  Kong 
(,103rd  floor,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y. 
N.Y.).  Feed  them. 
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'62    Richard  L  Mahoney  is  now  with 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  in  the 
Columbus,  Mississippi,  Division.  His 
wife,  the  former  Deborah  Griffin  of 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  on  the  Alum- 
nae Staff  at  Mississippi  State  College 
for  Women.  The  next  time  you're  in 
Columbus,  call  them  up  (There's  a 
phone  in  the  hardware  store) . . .  Bill 
Toof  is  having  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems . . .  What  was  the  name  of  that 


now  and  why  not  join  your  friends  for 
an  unbelievable  evening  .  .  .  Congrat- 
ulations (?)  to  Fr.  Joe  Fahey,  S.J., 
recently  named  Dean  of  Holy  Cross 
.  . .  Marita  Glynn,  call  us  immediately; 
the  fireplace  is  going  .  .  .  Bill  Toof 
is  having  serious  problems  . .  .  These 
are  your  correspondents:  Dr.  Martin 
J.  Dunn,  (1842  Dorchester  Ave.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.),  William  Cunningham, 
(64  Crestwood  Drive,  Wapping,  Conn.), 


"That  depends  a  good  deal  on  where 
you  want  to  get  to,"  said  the  cat. 


bald  nurse  who  lived  in  a  tree?  . . . 
People  we're  worried   about:  Jack 
Gnos  and  his  prodigious  feet,  Cheryl 
Sponk  and  her  planned  trip  down  the 
Alimontary  Canal;  Benjamin  Pazzula, 
who  is,  all  too  often  these  days,  down 
on  all  fours  . . .  Here  are  your  cor- 
respondents: Paul  McNamara,  (76 
Prince  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.), 
Robert  Whitten,  (210  Webster  Ave, 
Chelsea,  Mass.),  Loraine  Geswell,  (71 
Clewly  Rd.,  W.  Medford,   Mass.), 
Jeanne-Marie  (Egan)  Cull,  (45  Ware- 
land  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass.)  and  Mar- 
quis De  Sade  (c/o  Any  Old  Bathtub, 
France).   Tell  them  your  hopes,  fears, 
dreams  and  what  makes  you  giggle. 

'57    Seen  at  Football  games  by  snoop- 
ing correspondents:  Steve  Brady,  Bob 
Tierman,  Paul  Cochrane,  Shoulder 
Pads,  John  Coyne,  Don  Connors,  Foot- 
balls, Paul  Martel,  Jack  Dwyer,  Goal 
Posts,  cheerleaders,  Jack  Daly,  Charlie 
Crisafulli,  Paul  McNulty,  Don  Connors, 
grass,  George  Hennessy,  Dick  Dow- 
ling,  White  Lines,  Tony  DiPalma,  Paul 
McAdams,  Pom-poms,  Larry  Chisholm. 
Walter  Sullivan,  Defensive  Holding, 
Bill  Cunningham,  Jay  Cronin,  and 
Cashmere  Bouquet  (the  cleanest  girl 
in  the  world).    Peter  Murphy  was 
seen  at  Navy  and  Villanova.   Also  at 
Villanova  was  Joan  Driscoll  Lynch, 
who  lives  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.  She  and 
her  husband,  Tom  '58  have  3  children 
. . .  Steve  Keller  returned  to  Chestnut 
Hill  for  the  Holy  Cross  game  with  his 
wife,  Elaine  and  two  children.  First 
time  back  in  thirteen  years  and  that 
qualifies  as  a  pilgrimage.  Steve  is 
treasurer  of  a  Monsanto  subsidiary 
and  lives  in  Huntington,  L.I. . .  .  Also 
on  the  campus  recently  for  the  first 
time  since  graduation  was  Frank  Mos- 
carillo,  a  psychiatrist  in  Bethesda, 
Md. . . .  The  class  is  planning  another 
New  Year's  Eve  Party  at  Alumni  Hall. 
Details  should  be  in  your  hands  by 


John  Dwyer,  (135  Simonds  Rd.,  Lex- 
ington, Mass.)  Nancy  (Gregan)  Doyle, 
(41  Teel  St.,  Arlington,  Mass.) . .  . 
Send  them  some  stuff  about  yourself 
that  will  knock  their  socks  off. 

'51    William  H.  McClare,  a  Law  School 
alumnus,  died  this  past  August  after 
opening  his  own  law  office  in  Sea- 
brook,  New  Hampshire.  Prior  to  start- 
ing his  own  legal  practice,  Bill  had 
been  with  the  CIA  for  17  years,  serving 
in  Boston,  Washington,  D.C.,  Formosa, 
and   Miami.    He  is  survived   by  his 
wife  and  three  children  .  . .  Walter 
Carty  is  living  on  the  horns  of  dilemma 
. . .  These  are  your  correspondents: 
Frederick  J.  Mauriello  (P.O.  Box  511, 
Millbrook,  N.Y.);  James  Waters,  Esq. 
(61  Stearns  St.,  Newton  Center,  Mass.); 
John  A.  Casey  (35  Aran  Rd.,  West- 
wood,   Mass.);   Mary  L.   Doyle  (29 
Golden  Ave.,  Medford,  Mass.);  and 
Thidwick  the  Big  Hearted  Moose  (c/o 
The  Harvard  Club,  Boston,  Mass.) 

'45    Class  correspondents  are  Jacob 
Santamaria  (153  Madison  Street,  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  02026);  and  John  V.  Curry 
(17  Taft  Drive,  Winchester,   Mass. 
02152).  Let's  let  them  talk  for  them- 
selves. Move  over  Bush. 

"Among  those  on  hand  for  the  25th 
Anniversary  reunion  affairs  were  the 
John  Hogans,   Paul   Pagets,  Bill 
Cornyns,  Tom  Loftus,  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
Kelly,  Jack  Currys,  John  Loscossos, 
Lou  Sorgis,  Jack  McCarthys,  William 
Earleys,  the  Dr.  Greenlers  and  sev- 
eral others  ...    At  the  graduation 
ceremonies  a  dozen  classmates  in- 
cluding John  Campbell,  Jack  Curry, 
Fred  Leonard,  T.  X.  Cronin,  John 
Hogan,    Lou    Sorgi   and   Bill    Cornyn 
wore  tall  silk  hats  and  morning  suits 
and  assisted  as  Marshalls  . . .  Bill 
Cornyn  was  the  25  year  class  low 
gross  winner  on  golf  alumni  day  this 
year  at  Blue  Hill  Country  Club.  We 


have  managed  to  put  together  at  leas 
a  half  dozen  classmates  a  year  for 
this  event.  Please  contact  your  class 
correspondents  if  you  want  to  be 
notified  for  next  year's  golf  day  ...    - 
Congratulations  also  to  President  TJ, 
Cronin  of  Cramer  Electronics  on  his 
Company's  admittance  to  the  Amer- 
ican Stock  exchange  and  on  becom- 
ing a  grandfather . . .  Dave  and  Eve 
Carey  summered  at  Brewster  on  Cap 
Cod  and  their  daughter,  Noreen,  is 
entering  Sacred  Heart  in  Newton  this 
fall.  Dave  is  Financial  Vice  Presiden 
of  American  Chain,  one  of  the  "big 
Board"  conglomerates,  and  the  Cars 
live  in  Westport,  Connecticut . . . 
Congratulations  to  Frank  Tracey  wh( 
has  been  made  a  Vice  Principal  in 
Boston  School  System.  Frank  was  a 
guidance  director  at  Boston  Latin 
School   for  several  years  .   .  .   Bill 
O'Sullivan  is  in  his  new  Chevrolet 
Dealer  quarters  on  Route  2A  in  Acto 
and  making  good  progress.  Bill  was 
several  years  with  General  Motors 
and  now  heads  up  A.C.  Chevrolet  Co 
pany  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  . . .  Also,  always  looking  foi 
new  news  from  any  direction." 


*P"*V, 


'37    Class  correspondent  is  Angelo  I 
DiMattia  (82  Perthshire  Road,  Brigh- 
ton, Mass.  02135)  and  the  following  i 
his  class  report . . .  "It  was  good  to 
hear  about  the  return  of  Tom  Dorsey 
to  the  Boston  area  if  only  for  a  sho 
time.  Tom  is  District  Sales  Manager 
of  a  Mercedes-Benz  of  North  Amerii 
Inc.  at  452  Hudson  Terrace,  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey.  This  infor- 
mation was  given  to  me  by  a  most 
reliable  source.  Tom  was  registerini 
his  son  at  Alma  Mater.  The  best  of 
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<  Tom  —  may  you  visit  us  often, 
1 1  do  hope  you  may  attend  some  of 
reunions  . .  .  Msgr.  Bob  Sennott 
=brated  an  Anniversary  Mass  at  the 
ne  of  Bill  and  Lucille  Doherty.   It 

>  an  Anniversary  of  Mons.  Bob 
ng  in  the  Priesthood  for  30  years 

I  Bill  and  Lucille  celebrated  thirty 
rs  of  married  bliss.  How  time  flies, 
jaking  of  marriage  anniversaries, 
Fred  Ford  and  Rita  have  just  cele- 
ted  an  anniversary  this  past  August 
George  and  Ann  Curtin  will  have 
abrated  theirs  this  September.  Un- 
unately,  I  do  not  know  the  anni- 
sary  dates  of  any  other  classmates 

Tom  and  Joan  McDermott  are  off 
reland  to  see  that  beautiful  coun- 

Joan,  being  an  Irish  colleen  will 
[ainly  have  Tom  kiss  the  Blarney 
ie.  Have  a  good  time,  Tom  and 
n,  and  do  take  plenty  of  pictures 
While  this  goes  to  press  I  regret 
iform  you  of  the  passing  of  two 
e  classmates. 

.  Dr.  Aldo  Verde  of  Quincy  was 
ed  to  his  eternal  reward  on  June 
970.  The  doctor  had  an  extensive 
:tice  in  the  South  Shore  and  his 
sing  was  a  real  shock  to  that  com- 
lity,  let  alone  his  family.  Since  he 
)  was  a  B.S.  major,  he  will  be 
sed  by  many  friends  of  the  Old 
snce  building,  and  your  corres- 
dent  being  one  of  them  can  vividly 
all  the  pleasant  memories  we  had 
ie  Sciences.  May  he  rest  in  Peace 
Tom  White  of  Norwood  was  one  of 
closest  friends. 

.  On  June  28,  1970,  George  Killion 
4  Northdale  Rd.,  W.  Roxbury  was 
ed  to  his  eternal  reward.   I  extend 
is  family  in  behalf  of  the  class,  our 
pest  sympathy  . . .  Mons.  Paul 
*/lanus  has  just  returned  from  a 
3  last  visit  to  Europe  .  . .  Mons. 
n  Quirk  has  indeed  a  love  for  Irish 
ters  for  he  has  added  another  dog 
e  a  companion  to  his  Tippy  ...  I 
still  waiting  to  hear  from  Rosemary 
sh  (wife  of  Joe  of  Fayetteville,  N.Y.) 
cerning  past  issues  of  the  Heights 
I  am  still  anxious  to  attempt  an- 
;r  Chronicle  issue  for  our  35th 
liversary  which  will  be  two  years 
ce.  If  anyone  does  have  some  of 
>e  old  issues  of  the  Heights  —  pic- 
!S  or  anything  (to  make  our  next 
liversary  a  memorable  one)  do  try 
ontact  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
lope  that  Ben  Hines  and  Mons. 

>  Sennott  will  edit  this  edition  . . . 
I  DiMattia,  son  of  your  corres- 
dent,  has  left  for  Philadelphia  to 
nd  Temple  University  (School  of 
itistry)." 


'36    Class  correspondent  is  Joseph  P. 
Keating  (24  High  Street,  Natick,  Mass.) 
and  he  says: 

"Sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended 
to  two  of  our  classmates.  To  Chris 
lannella  on  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
August  and  to  Mark  Dalton  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Father  James 
Sarsfield  Dalton,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
in  Randolph,  in  September ...  My 
thanks  to  Dick  Alexander,  Class  of 
1931,  for  his  recent  help  on  new  items 
for  future  issues.  Members  of  earlier 
classes  have  good  ideas  . . .  some- 
times!" 

'32    Class  Correspondent  is  John 
Connor,  (24  Crestwood  Cir.,  Norwood, 
Mass.  02062),  and  this  is  what  he  re- 
ports . . .  "Doctor  Charlie  Callfry's 
son,  Brian,  a  BC  grad,  was  married 
August  23rd  to  Barbara  Anne  Frisoli, 
also  a  BC  grad  .  .  .  Tom  Connelly  and 
his  wife,  Eva,  spent  three  weeks  tour- 
ing Rome,  Paris,  and  the  Riviera  . . . 
Cliff  Cashen  is  home  recuperating 
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joyed  a  visit  of  their  daughter,  a  nun 
in  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  after 
three  years  of  service  in  Japan  ...  Dr. 
Jim  Conway,  '59,  is  now  the  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  Stephen  Parish,  Fram- 
ingham,  where  our  highly  esteemed 
classmate  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Brown 
serves  as  pastor ...  In  August,  Rev. 
John  W.  Lynch,  S.J.,  celebrated  Mass 
in  Immaculate  Conception  Church, 
marking  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  priest. 
Attending  the  event,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  A.  Lynch,  his  proud  brother  and 
sister-in-law  ...  On  Sunday,  June  15th, 
John  and  Bertha  Hanrihan  celebrated 
their  35th  wedding  anniversary.  They 
were  totally  surprised  by  more  than  50 
friends  and  neighbors  as  they  reached 
their  daughter  Jean's  home,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Connolly,  BC  '52,  of 
Needham.  Classmates  extending  their 
felicitations  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Foley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Glavin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kozlowski,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Callan.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  deserves  kudos  for  a  very 


I    don't    much    care    where  --, 
said  Alice. 
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after  a  very  extensive  stomach  opera- 
tion ...  Jim  Hayden  has  his  hands  full 
these  days.  Jim  is  Supt.  of  Schools 
in  New  Bedford,  which  is  having  its 
share  of  riots  . . .  Fred  Mier,  Former 
President  of  Salem  State  College,  is 
now  a  Lecturer  at  Bridgewater  State 
College,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Boston  College  Varsity  Club,  succeed- 
ing classmate,  Al  Ricci  ...  On  Satur- 
day, October  30th,  the  Town  of  Brook- 
line  honored  the  late  beloved  Harry 
Downes,   who  taught  and  coached 
there  for  over  30  years,  by  naming  the 
Stadium,  the  Henry  (Harry)  Downes 
Stadium  . . .  When  Bishop  Humberto 
Medeiros  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Boston,  the  photos  and  background 
information  on  him  were  supplied  to 
the  Boston  P/7of  by  our  classmate, 
Msgr.  Dan  Shalloo  of  Fall  River,  Mass." 

'25    Philip  J.  Callan  (57  Freeman 
Street,  Auburndale,  Mass.  02166)  is 
the  correspondent  for  the  class.    He 
has  this  to  say. 

"Just  a  few  items  which  missed  the 
last  issue.  Pleasant  surprise  to  have 
Bill  Cotty  come  from  Stamford,  Conn., 
to  be  on  hand  for  our  45th  anniversary 
celebration.  Bill  is  a  Commissioner  of 
U.S.  Labor  Dept.,  Fair  Standards  Div. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mabel,  recently  en- 


memorable  and  happy  occasion  . . . 
Have  received  several  regret  notes 
from  classmates  who  were  unable  to 
make  45th  reunion.  George  Paul 
Smith,  CLU,  explained  that  he,  with  his 
family,  had  been  at  their  summer  home 
at  Belgrade  Lakes  during  June.  Will 
now  plan  for  the  50th.  George  has 
missed  very  few  affairs  over  the  years. 
Keep  in  good  health! . .  .  Happy  that 
one  of  our  class,  Charles  (Chuck) 
Darling  is  among  the  all-time  greats 
in  BC  athletic  history  to  be  inducted 
into  the  Boston  College  Hall  of  Fame 
Friday,  Oct.  9th  at  a  dinner  dance  in 
McHugh  Forum.  To  us,  Chuck  was 
without  peer,  typifying  "grace  under 
pressure."  Next  year  other  immortals 
will  be  chosen;  so  let  us  hope  that 
Capt.  Joe  Kozlowski,  John  Keohane, 
Francis  McCrehen,  Bill  Doyle,  Jack 
Fitzgerald,  Sonny  Foley  (3  sports), 
Pat  Mahoney,  Louis  Welch,  Hap  Ward, 
and  Steve  Patten  will  receive  deserved 
recognition  for  their  exploits  .  . .  Re- 
ceived several  requests  for  "In  me- 


SLOWING 
DOWN? 
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moriam"  cards,  which  Al  Hyland  had 
ordered  for  our  45th  anniversary  year. 
Just  send  a  note  or  postal  card  to  me, 
Al  Hyland,  or  Larry  Brown  . . .  Bill 
Tobin  retired  as  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Boston  Public  Schools  in  October, 
after  a  distinguished  career  as  teacher, 
educator,  and  administrator  of  na- 
tional recognition  . . .  Rt.  Rev.  Mgsr. 
John  Brown  after  a  sojourn  of  two 
months  in  Norwood  Hospital,  is  much 
improved,  and  has  resumed  his  pas- 
toral duties  at  St.  Stephen  Parish, 
Framingham  . . .  Jim  Flaherty  and 
Larry  Brown  were  among  the  hundreds 
to  fly  west  for  the  Air  Force  game. 
They  spent  two  days  at  Las  Vagas, 
then  on  to  Colorado  Springs,  visited 
Hoover  Dam,  and  scaled  Pike's  Peak, 
besides  seeing  a  great  football  game. 
Our  class  president  Al  Hyland  now  has 
five  grandchildren,  and  his  son,  Albert 
Hyland  (BC  1960)  has  a  new  daughter, 
Amy  Elizabeth,  his  third  child  ...  On 
November  20th,  enjoyed  the  convivial 
company  of  Al  and  Catherine  Hyland, 
James  (Sonny)  and  Alice  Foley,  Jim 
Murphy,  Larry  Brown,  Joe  Bond,  Lester 
Callahan,  and  Joe  Kozlowski  and 
Motel  128  Dedham,  where  Eugene 
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Giroux  was  tendered  a  grand  retire- 
ment party  by  about  400  of  his  friends 
and  associates.  Gene  retired  in  Au- 
gust as  State  Commissioner  Industrial 
Accidents.  He  plans  to  continue  his 
law  practice  .  . .  Met  Joe  Kozlowski 
and  his  wife  at  Hall  of  Fame  dinner. 
Told  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  an  in- 
ductee, along  with  Sonny  Foley,  a  nine 
letter  man.  Time  will  resolve  this 
situation,  no  doubt.  Keep  in  touch. 
Looking  forward  to  the  Annual  Tele- 
thon in  March,  when  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  chatting  with  many  of  the 
Greatest  Class! 


'21  The  Class  correspondent  is  J. 
Robert  Brawley,  (22  Pomf  ret  St.,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.),  and  here  is  his  re- 
port. "Our  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Frank  Winch,  who  passed  away  on 
August  1 ,  to  the  family  of  Tom  Flynn, 
who  finished  up  at  Georgetown  and 
who  passed  away  in  July,  to  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  whose  sister  passed  away 
in  August,  and  to  Tom  Bunyon,  whose 
sister  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Bos- 
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and  Duchess  of  Acton.  Keep  them 
coming  Frank.  We  visited  the  newly 
weds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Earls  at  2f 
Main  St.,  Acton.  They  have  landed 
from  Cloud  Nine  on  a  beautiful  ranc 
'home  by  the  side  of  the  road.'  Mrs. 
Earls  was  the  very  gracious  host . . . 
Dan  Lucey  who  was  a  patient  at  the 
New  England  Memorial  Hospital  is 
now  at  his  home,  297  Spring  St.,  Ex- 
tension, Medford,  He  is  regaining  hi 


Then  it  doesn't  matter  which  way  y< 
go,"  said  the  cat. 


ton  School  System  for  35  years  and 
died  in  October .  . .  We  visited  with 
Arthur  Donovan  and  Duffy  (Apple 
Cheek)  O'Regan  after  the  Funeral 
Mass  for  our  contemporary  Walter 
(Tony)  Comerford,  Class  of  1923  . . . 
While  on  vacation  in  Maine  this  sum- 
mer, I  had  a  pleasant  telephone  gab 
with  Jim  Fitzpatrick  who  is  in  great 
shape  and  sent  his  regards  to  all.  He, 
with  Luke  Urban,  were  inducted  into 
the  BC  Hall  of  Fame  on  October  9  at  a 
dinner  attended  by  Steve  Griffin, 
Henry  Mclnerney  and  Duffy  O'Regan. 
Your  correspondent  had  a  ticket  for 
the  dinner  but  could  not  make  it  but 
he  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  Luke  the 
next  day  at  the  Penn  State  Football 
Game  . . .  Steve  Griffin,  Henry  Mc- 
lnerney and  I  have  met  with  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Alumni  and  with 
some  of  the  other  anniversary  class 
members  to  make  plans  for  our  50th 
Anniversary  in  June  of  next  year. 
Please  plan  to  attend  the  events, 
which  will  be  announced  later. 

'20  The  Class  correspondent  is  Bob 
Pyne,  (29  Presley  St.,  Maiden,  Mass.) 
and  here  is  what  he  says  . . .  "Our  class 
President,  Bob  Brawley,  had  a  stroke 
and  is  now  at  the  Veterans  Hospital, 
Jamaica  Plain.  We  visited  him  on 
October  8th.  He  still  is  very  sick. 
Cleo  wishes  to  thank  Bob's  many 
friends  for  the  enrollment  cards,  get 
well  cards  and  the  many  telephone 
calls.  The  Forty  Thieves  are  rooting 
for  him  and  wish  him  a  complete  re- 
covery . . .  Joe  Joyce  has  been  a  hospi- 
tal patient.  We  are  glad  to  report  that 
he  has  recovered  and  will  be  glad  to 
see  classmates  after  he  returns  from 
Florida.  His  home  is  at  LaGrange  St., 
corner  of  Barclay  Road,  West  Rox- 
bury; telephone  Fa  7-5522  . . .  The  late 
Bill  Dempsey's  wife  passed  away  re- 
cently . .  .  Hope  you  all  received  that 
very  interesting  letter  from  the  Duke 


health  and  soon  will  be  back  with  us 
...  Ed  Finnegan  was  visited  at  the 
Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital,  Med- 
ford. He  has  had  one  operation  but 
in  for  a  series.  We  wish  to  thank  the 
College  for  the  beautiful  and  useful 
tie-clasps  recently  received  in  the 
mail.  However,  I  wonder  how  Duke 
Earls  and  Duke  Wellings  will  use  the 
with  their  bow  ties  . . .  Had  a  very 
pleasant  and  enjoyable  visit  with  Le 
Aicardi  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
Leo  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  tl 
news  of  the  class  and  especially  of 
festivities  in  June.  Ed  Crowley  had 
sent  him  a  picture  of  the  members  c 
the  golden  anniversary  class  with 
their  wives  and  Leo  sought  my  help 
identifying  many  of  the  members.  C 
of  the  participants  in  the  events  of  t 
week,  Forrest  Levis,  has  passed  aw 
since  that  time.  Our  distinguished  j 
honored  Judge  Elias  Shamon  has  a 


Deaths 

Irving  L.  Stackpole  '30 

Nov 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing 

'17 

Nov 

Edward  V.  Koehler  '65 

Nov 

Dr.  Perry  G.  Miller 

Hon.  '62 

Oct. 

William  M.  Phalon, 

M.D.  '55 

Oct. 

Francis  J.  Murphy  '13 

Oct. 

Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Hurd, 

S.J.,  Weston  '36 

Oct. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Kelley  '19 

Oct. 

Hon.  Elias  F.  Shamon  '20 

Oct. 

Miss  Paula  E.  Taff  '57 

Oct. 

Donald  E.  Fosa  '56 

Oct 

Rev.  William  D.  Sheehan, 

S.J.,  W'27 

Ocl 

Edmund  V.  Elston  '23 

Oct 

Walter  M.  Barry  '40 

Sept. 
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i  to  his  eternal  reward.  We  sin- 
|y  ask  the  members  of  the  class 
member  Forrest  and  Elias  in  their 
ers  . . .  We  are  glad  to  report  that 
Bond  has  returned  from  a  three 
cs  stay  at  the  hospital.  He  was 
ated  on  for  that  common  ailment 
I  men  of  our  age,  i.e.,  prostate 
d.  He  is  now  recuperating  and 
ng  almost  as  good  as  his  baseball 
. . .  Paul  Troy  has  recovered  from 
ecent  back  injury  and  has  returned 
jrk  as  City  Solicitor  for  the  city  of 
ose  . . .  Dr.  Neil  O'Connor  is  re- 
lating from  his  recent  operation 
leaves  soon  from  Florida  on  a  four 
ths'  journey  around  the  world  . . . 
jnd  Mrs.  John  McMorrow  have  re- 
=d  from  a  very  enjoyable  vacation 
jme  . . .  Fr.  John  Lane  had  been  a 
;nt  at  the  New  England  Memorial 
jital  in  Stoneham.  He  went  out 
Dan  Lucey  took  his  place  . . .  Se- 
ons  from  Hair!  The  old  boys  from 
jolden  anniversary  class  now 
ze  we  are  the  ancient  ones  who 
iculated  at  a  Catholic  College 
ht  for  the  most  part  by  the  good 
lit  fathers  . . .  We  miss  you,  Bob!" 
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GIFT  IDEAS? 


Boston  College  chairs 
make  great  Christmas  gifts! 


Hubbard  Arm  Chair 


-Hubbard  Arm  Chair-  $45.00 
-Boston  Rocker-  45.00 

-Child's  Rocker-  22.50 

-Liberty  Side  Chair-       35.00 
-Thumb  Back-  25.00 

II  chairs  are  available  in  black  or  maple  with  gold  trim, 
lassachusetts  residents  add  3%  sales  tax. 
hipping  additional 

-Call  or  write  the  Boston  College  Bookstore, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 
(617)  969-0100,  extension  588 


THE  NEW  FAMILY  OF  NONDESTRUCTIVE 

TESTING  PRODUCTS  FROM  PANAMETRICS 

As  the  result  of  10  years  efforts  involving  R  &  D  for 
industrial  companies  and  government  laboratories  we  have 
generated  a  new  family  of  products,  new  testing  concepts 
and  new  measurement  methods  for  such  applications  as 
moisture,  for  ultrasonic  NDT  testing  and  for  x-ray  spectro- 
chemical  analysis  of  metals  and  inorganic  materials.  If  you 
would  like  technical  information,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  brochure  describing  our  products.  One  of  our 
technical  sales  engineers  will  also  be  happy  to  discuss  with 
you  the  application  of  our  instruments  to  your  problems. 
These  new  Products  include: 

*  Aluminum  Oxide  Hygrometer  1000  -  a  water  vapor 

transducer  for  dew  points  from  +70  F  to  -100  F  in 

gasses  and  liquids 
Panalyzer  4000  -  an  X-ray  spectrochemical  analyzer 

for  liquids,  powders  and  solids 
Panatek    3000    -    a    general    purpose   or   refrigerant, 

ultrasensitive  Leak  Detector 

*  Panatherm     5010    -    an    ultrasonic    instrument    for 

measuring  temperature  and  physical  properties  to 
3000°C 
Ultrasonic  Transducers  -  a  series  of  broadband  trans- 
ducers    covering     overlapping     decades     in   fre- 
quencies. Spectrum  analysis  in  frequency  domain 
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PANAMETRICS 

A  subsidiary  of  Esterline  Corporation 

221  Crescent  St.,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154 

Tel:  617  899-2719 
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THIS  HAPPENS  AT  ARBOR 
MANY  TIMES  A  DAY. 


It  could  help  you  complete  your  project  faster,  more  economically  and  at 
greater  profit  whether  you're  building  apartments,  motels,  college  housing. 


Arbor  Modules  is  a  great  new  FHA-opproved  method  of  building.  With 
beautifully  designed,  modular  building  blocks.  Building  modules  that  come 
in  a  choice  of  handsome  designs,  ranging  from  classic  to  contemporary. 
Building  modules  that  we  deliver  complete  to  a  building  site,  completely 
ready  to  set  in  place  on  foundations.  Building  modules  that  can  be  put 
together  by  Arbor-supervised  crews  in  just  a  few  days'  time.  So  that  anything 
you're  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  sooner  and  returning  your 
investment  plus  profit  sooner. 

Arbor  Modules  offers  you  a  total  design  service,  too.  Because  we  can  make 
top  technical  advisors  available  to  you  to  help  with  everything  from  site 


planning  to  project  completion. 

Building  a  home  this  modern  way  eliminates  headaches,  hang-ups,  hold-ups. 
And  you  can  build  any  kind  of  house  this  way.  Single  family,  year  'round 
homes.  Weekend  and  vacation  homes.  Even  multi-family  apartment  com- 
plexes. With  heating,  plumbing,  wiring  all  in  place.  With  walls  finished.  With 
floors  covered  [and  carpeted).  With  fully  equipped  baths  and  modern  kitchens. 
Send  us  this  coupon  and  we'll  send  you  a  brochure  that  will  open  up  a  whole 
new  world  of  building  possibilities  for  you.  With  Arbor  Modules.  The  great 
new  way  to  build. 


Name- 
Film 


ARBOR 
MODULES 
IINC. 


Arbor  Modules,   Inc., 
P.O.   Box  2359, 
Waterbury,   Conn.   06720 
(BC-70) 


•61970  by  Arbor  Modulus,  inc. 
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But  who  knows  it?  Consider. 

Our  educational  division  can 

supply  some  of  the  answers. 

Innovative  photography. 

Creative  design.   Excellent 

printed  results.   All  designed 

to  help  you  put  your  best  foot 

forward. 


RSP 

Rapid  Service  Press 
Educational  Division 

375  Broadway 

Boston,  Mass.  02111 

(617)  423-3100 


Designers,  Typesetters,  and  Printers  of  de- 
scriptive brochures,  catalogs,  alumni  publica- 
tions and  fund  raising  literature. 
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OFFICE  OF  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS  02167 
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